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WHEN the late Colonel McCalmont died—irreplaceable and ever-to- 
be-regretted—the question arose as to the disposal of his horses in 
training at Bedford Cottage, Newmarket, under the charge of his 
friend, Major Beatty. The stable was a strong one. In the year 
1902 Colonel McCalmont had won twenty races, worth over £18,000, 
and had been near to winning a great many more, for the number 
of times he finished second was altogether extraordinary. Rising 
Glass, for instance, was second for the Derby, for the Eclipse Stakes 
—and few things in racing have ever been more certain than that he 
ought to have won—and for the Leger. The result, however, of the 
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year had been highly satisfactory, and Colonel McCalmont had been 
second in the List of Winning Owners. 

There was talk about the probability of the horses being offered 
at auction. At this time Lord Howard de Walden had a few in- 
different animals in training. In 1902 he succeeded in winning four 
little races worth £847, this being the first season in which his 
name appears; and, indeed, that is not strange, seeing that he had 
only come of age the year before. If he proposed to race it was not 
probable that he would continue to do so in the retiring fashion of 
1902, and lovers of the sport were much gratified to hear that there 
was an idea of his buying the Bedford Cottage horses in what may 


ST. MACLOU—M. CANNON UP 


be called a ‘‘lump.” To estimate their value was not an easy 
matter, this being a subject in which expert opinion was not only 
likely, but certain, to differ. John Porter was called in; needless to 
say he enjoyed the confidence of both sides to the transaction, and 
at the price he put upon them the horses were bought to carry the 
apricot jacket. 

They numbered twenty-eight in all, and it may be further guessed 
that in one of them Lord Howard obtained a remarkably good 
bargain, this being of course Zinfandel, the son of Persimmon and 
Medora. The colt had been well tried before Ascot when he was a 
two-year-old, and he started practically favourite for a Biennial, in 
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which, however, he ran badly, nor did he do better in the July 
Stakes. His nearest approach to success was in his third race, the 
Rous Memorial, at the First October Meeting, where he ran second 
to Mr. Fairie’s Tippler; but the winner was giving 7]b., and 
Zinfandel did not look like being worth more than about a thousand 
guineas. After he had won the Ascot Cup an offer of 30,000 guineas 
was refused for him. 

As a matter of course, the stable remained under the charge of 


LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN 


Major Beatty, and not many owners have begun so successfully—for 
we may speak of this as a beginning, Lord Howard’s ownership the 
previous year having been so trivial. He started early in the season 
—the first week indeed, when De Lacy ran for the Welbeck Plate, 
making no show; but this was a matter of small importance: the 
question was what the good horses would do when they began to 
appear. St. Maclou came out for the March Stakes at the First 
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Spring, beaten by Handicapper, the winner being, however, in 
receipt of a comfortable margin of 171b., and it was no discredit to 
the son of St. Simon and Mimi to fail in giving a classic winner—as 
after all Handicapper was, if an inferior one—so substantial an 
amount. Rising Glass, on whose seconds comment has been made, 
was second once more for the Coronation Cup at Epsom and second 
yet again for the Gold Cup at Ascot, for which he started favourite 
at even money, to be beaten by the good French horse Maximum II, 
also well backed at 6 to 4. Rising Glass had a promising sister 
called Set Fair, who was probably ruined by a piece of sheer bad 
luck. She had won nothing as a two-year-old, but had come near 
to success whenever she had appeared, for she had been third for 
the Wilbraham Plate at the First Spring, second to Baroness La 
Fléche for the Acorn Stakes, second for the Kenilworth Plate at 
Warwick, second for a Maiden Race at the First October, and on 
the same day that Rising Glass won the Jockey Club Stakes (£8,130) 
she was second for the Double Trial Plate. Asa three-year-old she 
came out for the Peel Handicap, and after a great fight with Renzo 
was beaten a head. By some unlucky mistake the judge had gone 
to the wrong box, the consequence being that the race had to be 
run again. Only five of the original twelve starters went to the 
post for the second essay: again there was a close struggle, the 
result this time being that Set Fair won by a head; but she was 
never any good afterwards, two such severe efforts in one after- 
noon having been too much for her. 

Zinfandel’s career, when at length he went to Manchester to 
run for the Cup, started with an almost uninterrupted series of 
successes. On this, the first time that he carried the apricot jacket, 
he secured within £15 of £3,000. He won the Gold Vase in a 
canter by four lengths, the Gordon Stakes at Goodwood, the 
Brighton Cup, and 1 suppose no one now doubts that carrying 
8 st. 4lb. he ought to have won the Cesarewitch frem the aged Grey 
Tick, 6st. glb. I went fully into this some years ago when writing 
about Major Beatty in a previous series, ‘‘ Sportsmen of Mark,” and 
may here briefly say that the going was very heavy, Mornington 
Cannon unfortunately got into a patch of particularly bad ground, 
and reaching firmer turfagain did not realise, as he frankly admitted, 
how much the colt had left in him. Zinfandel was out once more, 
for the Scarbrough Stakes, which he won from a solitary opponent 
with odds of 10 to1on him. In all, this season the horse secured 
£4,832. 

Lord Howard, indeed, might with a little luck have won both 
the Cesarewitch and the Cambridgeshire. Kilglass was favourite 
for the great handicap of the Houghton Meeting, and the boy who 
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rode him completely lost his head; he had weakened himself by 
wasting, and really did not know what was going on in the course 
of the race. Hackler’s Pride cantered home in impressive fashion, 
and I suppose would in any case have scored; but Kilglass, who 
was third, beaten four and a half lengths, most assuredly did not 
give anything like his running. During the year the apricot jacket 
was to the fore in twenty-two races, worth £9,915, which went 
no small way towards paying the original cost of the twenty-eight 
horses. 

It was not a matter for regret to Major Beatty that St. Maclou 
had been sold before the season of 1g04 began, or at least that he 
was no longer in training, for I am not quite sure of the date when 
he left the stable. Colonel Harry McCalmont gave 1,500 guineas 
for him at Doncaster as a yearling, he won a number of good races, 
and was sold for 15,000 guineas, a thoroughly satisfactory transaction 
all round. Kilglass remained to perplex his trainer; for the son of 
Isinglass and Kilkenny was utterly hopeless in rainy weather. He 
would do nothing when it was wet. In order to get him accus- 
tomed to a shower he was turned out by himself in the yard, but 
dashed about and nearly killed himself. There was no cure for 
his peculiarity, and, on the whole, he was a disappointment : as also 
another instance of luck in the matter of seconds. As a four-year- 
old he was second thrice, avoiding the position by a_ short-head 
victory on another occasion. Of course Zinfandel was the stake- 
earner this year, and he ought never to have been beaten during the 
season. He started by winning the Coronation Cup at Epsom from 
Sceptre—the mare at 13 to 8 on—Rock Sand, and Jean’s Folly, and 
it was natural that he should have been regarded asa good thing 
for the Ascot Cup. There was an idea that Sceptre had improved, 
but the betting was 5 to 4 on Zinfandel, 7 to 4 Sceptre, Io to I 
Maximum II, 20to 1 Throwaway. Mornington Cannon made com- 
paratively few mistakes throughout his career; that this was one 
of them he freely acknowledged. It was natural he should have 
supposed there was nothing but Sceptre to beat; he made sure of 
doing this, paying no attention to the outsider, whom he had ridden 
and whose form he well knew. Throwaway therefore was allowed 
to get a long lead, it being considered certain that he must come 
back to his horses. But Lane, who rode him, had a little more in 
hand than could have been suspected, and Zinfandel failed to reach 
him by a length. It was his only defeat of the season: he cantered 
home for the Alexandra Plate with 3 to 1 on him; frightened every- 
thing away except a moderate filly called Leucadia for the £1,000 
Sandown Stakes; won the Limekiln Stakes with 100 to 12 on him, 
and showed what ought to have happened at Ascot by winning the 
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Jockey Club Cup from Bachelor’s Button with Throwaway last of 
five. Zinfandel contributed £4,984 to the sum of £6,627 which 
was the produce of the eighteen races Lord Howard de Walden 
won, and as the other thirteen therefore only yielded £1,643, it will 
be perceived that they were very minor events. 

One of the disappointments this year was Isle of Ely, a son of 
Isinglass and Galinne. I had taken a great interest in the mare for 
private reasons, and had urged Colonel McCalmont to buy her. 
Isle of Ely had been freely entered, for he showed much promise as 
a yearling, but he was never near to winning a race. Spunglass, 


RISING GLASS 


daughter of Isinglass and Go Lightly, also failed to justify expecta- 
tion; but Marozzo won three races running and was placed in a 
couple of others. He was bred by Mr. Reggie Mainwaring, the 
handicapper, with whom I used often to stay at Newmarket, and I 
well remember the difficulty he had in making up his mind whether 
he would sell or race the son of Marco and Carniola himself; 
for Mr. Mainwaring was given to estimating most of his possessions 
at a very high value, and was quite convinced that Marozzo would 
turn out a great horse. He did not do that, but he has nevertheless 
on the whole done well, nineteen races having fallen to him, and it 
is quite probable that the number may be increased, for he is still in 
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training at the age of ten, though he did not add to his score last 
season. 

There were naturally great hopes that Zinfandel would retrieve 
his Ascot Cup error, and these were not dissipated when he was 
beaten for the Coronation Cup, as this year—1go05—Pretty Polly 
was one of the three starters, the other being the good French horse 
Caius. Pretty Polly had three lengths the best of the finish, but at 
Ascot Zinfandel found a comparatively easy task. His opponents 
were Maximum II, Throwaway, King Edward’s horse Chatsworth, 


GALINNE AT THE SNAILWELL STUD 


(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


and Marsan, a hopeless outsider from France; and Zinfandel 
landed in a canter the odds of 5 to 2 that had been laid on him. 
The best two-year-old in the stable this year was His Eminence, a 
son of Royal Hampton and Altesse, who on his second appearance 
won the Princess Plate at the Newmarket Second July in a field of 
twenty, following on by taking the Two-Year-Old Sale Stakes and 
just losing the Prendergast, finishing, however, in front of Colonia, 
on whom 3 to 1 was laid. In the Free Handicap His Eminence 
carried 8 st. 6lb., and was no match for Flair, 9 st.; but she, it will 
be remembered, was quite in the first rank, and was considered 
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early in the subsequent season as the best of the year, not excluding 
the colts. There was indeed no good horse in the stable except 
Zinfandel. He won £3,280, the value of the Gold Cup, thus leaving 
£3,997 as the produce of the other twenty-two races taken. It will 
be perceived that at any rate the best was being made of the horses, 
for twenty-three races is a large measure of success. 

Next year, 1906, the number was exceeded by one. Zinfandel 
had gone to the stud, and there was nothing at Bedford Cottage 
that stood out, though His Eminence may be described as prominent 
in the second rank. Bridge of Canny, after winning the Kingsclere 
Stakes at Newbury, was made favourite for the Craven Stakes, when 
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SPUNGLASS WINNING THE HEATH HIGH-WEIGHT HANDICAP, NEWMARKET 
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in receipt of 41b. His Eminence beat Lord Derby’s colt by three 
lengths. He was destined to continue the stable luck in the matter 
of seconds, for he occupied this place in a Biennial at Ascot, at his 
next attempt in the Sandringham Stakes, where Troutbeck beat 
him, and in the Champion Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Derby, where 
Gingal finished a neck in front of him, as the betting had indicated— 
5 to 2 Gingal, 3 tor HisEminence. But the colt won the Midsummer 
Stakes by five lengths from the favourite, Sella, and the Brighton 
Cup, this time only by a head, from Spate, to whom, however, he was 
giving 8lb. The familiar tale of seconds has also to be told of 
Kilglass. Mida beat him (a head) for a Sweepstakes at Newmarket, 
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Sweet Katie for the Rothschild Plate at Manchester, and King Charles 
for the Caledonian Hunt Cup; but, the weather providentially being 
fine, the horse won a Welter Plate at Warwick, the August Handicap 
at Haydock Park, the Nottinghamshire Handicap, and the Haydock 
Autumn Handicap. 

Another of Galinne’s sons, Cargill, was recognised as promising, 
but he could not be got out in his first season; Marozzo won a 
couple of races, and he was second no fewer than five times—I 
should be inclined to doubt whether any trainer has run quite so 
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(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


many seconds in comparison with the number of horses in the 
stable. The animal of whom most was hoped was Poussin, a son of 
Gallinule and Beauty Unadorned. He came to hand late as a two- 
year-old, not being out until the Second October Meeting at New- 
market ; and he was backward next season prior to Ascot, where he 
won the Ascot Derby. There was an idea, indeed, that he might 
have trained on into a Leger horse had he not gone wrong. But 
Ascot was his last appearance. One of the most heavily-entered 
bearers of the jacket was a chestnut daughter of Isinglass and 
Light Comedy called Stage Struck; when tried, however, she was 
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found to be extremely moderate, was put into a Selling Race, 
winner to be sold for £50, and having won this was allowed to go. 
There were great hopes that the season of 1907 would begin 
with an early success. His Eminence had been so well galloped 
that with 7st. 11 lb. the Lincolnshire Handicap was supposed 
to be almost a good thing for him, and he was backed at g to 4, 
an almost unexampled price in this race. There were just two 
dozen starters. Ridden by Higgs the colt ran badly, failing to 


ZINFANDEL LED IN AFTER WINNING THE GOLD CUP 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


finish in the first ten, this being the year when the French horse 
Ob won for the second time from a previous winner in Kaffir Chief; 
and that was the end of His Eminence, who died shortly afterwards. 

Cargill was sufficiently forward to come out early in 1907, 
though not nearly at his best, and his name does not appear in the 
betting for the Column Produce Stakes, which was won by Acclaim, 
the good-looking horse belonging to the late Duke of Devonshire, 
who ranks among the most disappointing of recent years. Cargill, 
indeed, came slowly to hand. He was unplaced for the Hastings 
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Plate at the Newmarket First Spring, did rather better a fortnight 
afterwards, and then began to show something of his real form. He 
won the £1,000 Holiday Plate at Hurst Park from Simon Square, 
Weathercock, and others, including Summer, now constantly seen out 
over hurdles, and Auber, who had displayed quite respectable form. 
A Maiden Plate at Lingfield gave Cargill no trouble, nor did a little 
race at Haydock Park; apparently it was considered desirable to 
set him easy tasks until he should have grown to his strength. 
The year, indeed, was not to be a prosperous one for the stable ; 
winning twenty races only brought in’ £2,626, towards which an 
animal from whom much had been hoped, Viceroy, a son of 
Gallinule and Excellenza, contributed nothing, whereas it was 
expected that he would have done much; the reason was suff- 
ciently obvious, however: the horse would not go. Marozzo was 
the chief contributor, winning five races worth £1,175; Kilglass 
madea humble contribution by taking the County Cup at Ayr. It 
was the worst year the owner of the apricot jacket had experienced, 
one of the small comforts at the end of it being that Cargill, in 
whom he was particularly interested, having bred the colt himself, 
had not yet demonstrated what he could do. 

Nor did Cargill fulfil anticipation in 1g08, though he began 
well by winning the Newmarket Handicap with 7st. 11]b., the 
consequence being that he had gst. in the Castle Irwell Handicap, 
which was too much for him. It was only byashort head, however, 
that he missed the Princess of Wales’s Stakes at the Newmarket 
First July. The race had been reluced from £10,000 to £6,000, 
which meant £4,824 to the winner. Mr. Reid Walker’s Queen’s 
Advocate was favourite at 2 to 1, Cargill standing at 3 to 1 and 
giving the other 3 lb. Had they met at even weights Cargill would 
doubtless have won. The 3b. lost him the race, for the head by 
which he was beaten was a very short one. These seconds had, of 
course, become painfully monotonous; but Cargill was to have 
another of them in the Great Tom Plate, where with 9g st. he just 
failed to beat the three-year-old Arranmore, 7st. 31lb.  Kil- 
carbry at one time promised to be smart, but this son of Isinglass and 
Kilkenny did not train onas had been hoped. He won a couple of 
little races and, in accordance with the history of the stable, was 
three times second. : 

But there seemed reason to suppose that at last Lord Howard 
de Walden had found a horse who could worthily replace Zin- 
fandel. This ws Glasgerion, a son of Gallinule and Excellenza, 
and so own brother to Viceroy, a good-looking chestnut colt who 
appeared not unlikely to rise to the front rank. I recollect seeing 
him in his stable before he had run, and being much struck with 
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him, as I remember was Lord Howard de Walden, who had not been 
to Newmarket for some time, but who astonished me by his memory ; 
for he saw at once what horses had grown, how others had come on, 
or in one or two cases failed to do so as had been anticipated, and 
so forth; though this is perhaps too private a matter for discussion. 
Nevertheless I may add that it is strange to find an owner who 
takes so much interest in his horses, as horses, being so seldom 
present to see them run. Glasgerion had not indeed done anything 
wonderful in his gallop; it was not imagined that he would come 
out and inevitably canter away from all opponents, but it was felt to 


ZINFANDEL AT THE STUD 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


be highly improbable that he would fail to win good races, and no 
more than 5 to 4 was laid against him when he started for the 
Fulbourne Stakes at the Newmarket First July, winning in a canter 
by four lengths. Then I am not sure it should not be said that he 
went a long way towards ruining his prospects by a good performance 
at Sandown. This was in the Naticnal Breeders’ Produce Stakes; 
Bayardo was favourite at 7 to 4, carrying 9 st. 2 lb., Glasgerion—then 
unnamed—was second favourite with gst. 1lb. at 5 to 1. Vivid, 
Perdiccas, Louviers, William the Fourth, and eight others went to 
the post, Bayardo winning from Lord Howard’s colt by no more 
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than a length. This running handicappers seem to have been unable 
to forget. In all probability had Glasgerion not been second at 
Sandown he would have been more leniently treated in subsequent 
races. On form he was about 41b. behind Bayardo, and as in later 
years Mr. Fairie’s horse continued to do big things, Glasgerion 
continually received substantial weights. He won the Hopeful 
Stakes, though only by half a length frora Perdiccas, who was giving 
him 3lb.; Minoru, not of course the horse he afterwards became, 
four lengths away, third. Glasgerion also gave Bomba 6 Ib. and ran 


GLASGERION 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


away from him—as it was to be expected he would do, for backers 
of the apricot had to lay 13 to 2 on—in the Prendergast, this ending 
his two-year-old labours. Marozzo’s annual contribution fell to 
£140; in all thirteen races went to the stable worth £4,225. 
Glasgerion was out early as a three-year-old, going to the post 
for the Craven Stakes. He had not been regularly tried, and until 
a three-year-old has demonstrated his ability to get a mile it is 
always rash to assume that he can do so. There seemed no reason, 
however, to suppose that Glasgerion could not, though it is true 
that his brother Viceroy was running over short distances: Glas- 
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gerion went in his work in a way which seemed quite to suggest 
staying. He was favourite for the Craven Stakes at 5 to 4, not- 
withstanding that he had gst. 61b. to carry; but when three parts 
of the mile had been covered the truth was disclosed. Glasgerion did 
not stay, and could get no nearer than fourth to Howick, 8st. 10 lb., 
His Majesty’s Royal Escort, 8st. 61b., and Gutfreund, gst. 3 lb. 
No false hopes were encouraged: Glasgerion’s next attempt was in 
a six-furlong Yearling Plate at Hurst Park, where, however, Prester 
Jack beat him at even weights three parts of a length. Happily, 


GLASS JUG AT THE SNAILWELL STUD 
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there was no question about his speed, and he won the Fern Hill 
Stakes from a highly respectable field, including Glenesky, Mediant, 
Golden Rod, Lonawand, and others, though this was to be his only 
success of the year. Jack Snipe beat him half a length for the 
July Cup, he was unplaced to Mediant, running at even weights, 
for the Champion Sprint Handicap at Hurst Park, unplaced for the 
Portland Plate, third for the Great Eastern Handicap, and unplaced 
for the Queensberry Handicap at the Houghton Meeting. The 
hopelessness of sending him to Epsom for the Derby was fully 
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recognised; he was not a horse to run for his engagements. Lord 
Howard de Walden’s stud had been yielding animals rather lacking 
in size for the most part, and about equal to justifying their breeding 
by winning minor events. The total of 1909 was rather better than 
during the three previous years, amounting to £6,688, but it took 
twenty races to arrive at it. The chief stakes secured were 
Cargill’s Manchester Cup (£2,570), in which he gave Rushcutter 
g lb. and a 7 lb. beating, and the Newmarket Handicap of £905. 
The County Cup at Ayr was a small affair. He failed by a length 
to give Larig 321b. for the Visitors’ Handicap at Ascot, and could 
get no nearer than third for the Newbury Summer Cup, for which 
he was an even favourite at g to 4 with the winner, Lischana. The 
faithful Marozzo took the £500 Beaufort Stakes at the Second July, 
carrying 8st. 131b. home in front of fifteen others, and winning 
moreover by four lengths. Twice he was second, and he wound up 
by winning the Houghton Handicap. 

Last year was not a good one for the stable. Glasgerion got 
second, beaten four lengths, however, for the Royal Handicap at 
Epsom, and was four times unplaced. The only substantial win 
was with Burnous, a son of Martagon and Chiffon, who managed 
by a head to take the West of Scotland Foal Stakes of £738 from 
the Ian—Queen Beauty colt, with Langton a short head behind. 
Orpiment won a couple of races, but unless Glasgerion counts, 
there was no good horse in the stable, and the yield was almost 
necessarily the poorest since the apricot jacket became associated 
with Bedford Cottage. A few horses, it should be added, are 
trained by Captain West at Ilsley, and small prizes occasionally 
fall to some of these. Among the present two-year-olds four 
are by Zinfandel: a son of Glass Jug and daughters of Imperialism, 
Set Fair, and Wise Saw. Surely this good horse ought to make 
a name for himself at the stud ! 

Lord Howard de Walden was elected to the Jockey Club in 
1905, and the only matter for regret in connection with his horses is 
that he should so seldom be present to see them run. But he 
has many interests in life, is keen about motors, especially motor- 
boats, cultivates the drama, having written plays as also much 
verse, I believe; it is rather a matter for surprise that he should 
not have been a pioneer of aviation, so diverse are his tastes. 
Perhaps when he finds a good horse, as it is to be hoped he soon 
may, he will be there to see. 
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A POLICE DOG SHOW 


BY LADY SYBIL GRANT 


Ir ,was at Vichy, upon a blazing Sunday in August, that the 
Concours de Chiens Policiers took place, in the arena originally 


used only for bull-fights; now become the scene of various enter- 
tainments besides. The stands were crowded, many people bringing 
pet dogs, who maintained an attitude of contemptuous and audible 
criticism all the afternoon. It is interesting to compare French and 
British spectators at a performance in which animals take part. The 
former, at any rate in public, seem to regard dogs as strange and 
curious creatures, of whose possibilities and limitations they are 
quite ignorant. In France such an audience gives way to all kinds 
of emotion upon the faintest excuse—sympathy, enthusiasm, stupe- 
faction, and immense rapture—which is very pleasant to the dog- 
trainer; whereas our nation shows a close familiarity with animals 
and is difficult to please, although perhaps more capable of judging 
what a dog can or cannot do. 

The proceedings began with a parade of all the competitors, 
about half a dozen in number, from various towns in France and 
Belgium. They struck me as being more intelligent than beautiful, 
and were described as different breeds of sheep-dog. They looked 
like an old-fashioned cross-bred collie for the most part, long on the 
leg and weedy of build to the casual observer, but a closer inspection 
revealed strength as well as activity. They were black; one or two 
had white feet. Lise, referred to later, was entered as a ‘‘ berger de 
Flandres,” and resembled a breed one sometimes sees on English 
show-benches, catalogued as German sheep-dogs. 
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Each dog went through his turn alone with his master, the 
others having left the ring. He had to refuse a “‘ proffered dainty,”’ 
to lie down when told, to get over a high jump and a long jump, and 
to surmount the really terrible timber obstacle shown in the illustra- 
tion. These and other feats were crowned by a moving drama aeted 
by the dog, the ‘‘ Apache,” and the dog’s owner. Here is a rough 
translation of the programme. I have purposely left the quaint 
name of each event in the original French :— 

1. Dressage—The dog must follow his master, first with, then 
without, a lead. He must sit and lie down (twice each) at the word 
of command (unmuzzled). 

2. Refus—The dog lies down at the word of command and 
refuses the delicacy offered to him, both in the presence and in the 
absence of his master (unmuzzled). 

3. Sauts.—High jump (minimum 2 metres), three tries allowed ; 
also water jump (2°50 metres), with a movable hurdle to make it 
wider, if necessary (no muzzle). 

4. Garde de l’Objet.—The dog is placed “‘on guard”? over some 
object, his master being hidden. A stranger then tries to steal the 
object, armed with a thin lath to represent a stick, with which he 
threatens the dog (without striking him). This test takes place 
twice; the first time the stranger is represented by the referee, 
when the dog must be muzzled—the second time by the Apache, 
when the dog is without a muzzle. 

5. Attaque Arrétée——When sent in pursuit of a fugitive the dog 
must stop dead at his master’s word of command, without making 
the “‘ attack.” 

6. Attaque a I’Improviste-—The master is attacked unexpectedly 
by an armed man, and is defended by the dog, whom he checks upon 
receiving a sign from the judge (no muzzle). 

7. Recherche et Exploration.—The dog tracks a man selected by 
the judge, gives tongue when he has run him down, and guards 
(without injuring) him until the arrival of his master (no muzzle). 

8. Poursuite, Attaque, et Attitude au Coups de Feu.—Here we see 
the malefactor escorted to the police station. On the way he 
escapes. The dog must chase him across the arena, through a little 
house, and attack in spite of shots from the fugitive (no muzzle). 

g. Rapport.—The dog finds and retrieves any object hidden or 
thrown upon the ground (no muzzle). 

10. Beauté.—(No muzzle). 

On the whole, I should have found this last class most difficult 
to judge! Jules was in a class by himself; after him Lise, whose 
nickname, we were told on the programme, was “‘ Reine des croc-en- 
jambes.” 
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The competitors unanimously’refused the ‘‘ proffered delicacy,” 
whose nature I was unable to determine, but which the programme 
described as ‘‘toothsome.” Following one’s master appeared to be 
boring, but easy, to all the animals. The high timber jumping was 
an unpleasant spectacle, and beat most of those who took part. It 
seemed to me to be an unfair, distressing, and useless task to set 
any dog. After the severe physical strain of leaping and scrambling 
up, the narrow top barely afforded impetus to tumble and jump 
down the other side. The height was raised by adding a plank 
until the dog fell back defeated. As!'it is unlikely that an Apache 


JULES JUMPING, OR RATHER SCRAMBLING, OVER THE WORST OBSTACLE 


would choose the number-board at a race meeting for a place of 
refuge, I do not see what practical purpose it serves. 

The rest of the programme was great fun, and seemed to give 
the liveliest satisfaction both to spectators and competitors, though 
Iam not quite so sure about the Apache. All the dogs loved it. 
To revert tothe programme: ‘‘ These courageous animals play their 
part with stupefying dash, with ears pricked, blazing eyes, and coats 
bristling with rage’’; and again, describing one of the dramatic 
scenes that took place, ‘‘the Apache appears to become suddenly 
great friends with the master, and to show this shakes hands with 
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him in a very ostentatious manner. Suddenly the Apache treacher- 
ously covers the master with arevolver. Quick as lightning the dog 
flies at the bandit’s revolver arm, and seizing it between his teeth 
before the shot is fired, he prevents the malefactor from taking 
aim.” .. . These dogs shrink from neither revolvers, cudgels, 
nor blows.” Of course, here in the ring, they have nothing to fear 
from any of these; and I confess one was far more thrilled by the 
courage of the stage Apache. Poor victim, he was obliged to give 
himself away from the very beginning. For what self-respecting dog 
would see an Apache approach, converse, and shake hands with a 


UNPLEASANT MOMENT FOR THE APACHE 


policeman in full uniform, and not be full of amazement and sus- 
picion? Then think of having to continue chatting to that police- 
man while the terrible light yellow eyes of Jules followed your every 
movement, waiting for his amusement to begin. Quite enough to 
make you attempt to fire at his master in a frenzy of despair. Then 
comes the mad rush across the ring, the dash for safety into the 
little wooden house (in the photograph). Safety ? Hollow mockery ! 
For, as the malefactor shuts the door behind him, pinching his 
padding to see if it is still intact, the dog leaps through the little 
window. Indescribable moment of suspense! For what is there to 
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prevent five stone of “ bristling rage,’ armed with jaws of steel, from 
landing on your head—which alone is unpadded ? 

The audience breathed a sigh of relief each time the Apache 
came out alive; the dog, having clenched his teeth in the man’s 
trousers, was dragged unresistingly in his wake. I shall never forget 
Jules’s ugly rush at the revolver arm of the giant Apache who had 
been specially reserved for him. This dog, briefly described in his 
entry form as ‘‘the champion of the world,” was in a class by him- 
self. He never paused to take breath between his attacks upon the 
unhappy “‘bandit.” He seemed to be in one long frenzy from the 


LISE RETRIEVING HER MASTER’S WHIP 


moment he leapt upon him until, in reluctant obedience to the word 
of command, he drew his teeth from the padding, like a cork from a 
soda-water bottle. 

When he was awarded first prize he flung himself on to the 
roof of the house and glared at the cheering crowd, challenging us 
to deny the programme which declares him to be the most “terrible 
defender” of the home that exists. With a shudder I agree that 
this is probably true. 

Thus ended a most absorbing afternoon’s amusement. The 
audience was extremely appreciative: curiously enough the scene 
depicted in illustration No. 3 (Lise retrieving her master’s whip) 
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evoked as much enthusiasm as anything: which rather supports my 
theory about French audiences at dog shows. 

Outside, in the road, a peasant was leading three small mongrel 
puppies upon a string. He told me (they were for sale!) that they 
could be made into excellent police dogs in no time at all. The 
training, about which I believed him to be entirely ignorant, “really 
was the simplest affair,” he assured me. I was sorry to hear it. 

I felt sure that after witnessing such a spectacle as the Concours 
I would never take up the Apachian career in either France or 
Belgium. I even swore to myself that, whatever the temptation, 
I would never attempt to steal a handkerchief or dog-whip even in 
the owner's absence, when such objects were guarded by an embodi- 
ment of ‘‘ stupefying dash.” 

But still one’s brain weaves nightmares which time only can 
dispel. For, imagine a respectable man meeting a female friend 
and raising his hand with the chivalrous object of removing his 
hat; her dog, secretly a policier (it is so chic!), suspects the 
treacherous revolver trick. Iam quite certain that in that crucial 
moment the lady would forget “the word of command.” 

Or again: one evening you return home rather late and let 
yourself cautiously in at the door, anxious to preserve a timid 
incognito. Suppose a chien policier to pass! At once, fearing that 
all may not be as it should, without a moment’s hesitation he hurls 
himself through the window and crashes, gleaming eyes, steel jaws, 
and satanic fury, into the domestic circle. Such an invaluable aid 
to law and order cannot be too delicately handled. Why should 
the police not issue special licences at £100 each to anyone wishing 
to train his dog as a chien policier? In this country taxation is so 
thorough and far-reaching that one tax more or less cannot matter. 
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THE COMING CRICKET SEASON 
BY SIR HOME GORDON, BART. 


DirectTLy the triangular contest was fixed for 1912, it became 
evident that the intervening time would be devoted to preparation 
for a vigorous attempt to regain those mythical ashes. There had 
been a period when many of us were prone to grumble at that 
triangular duel as an excrescence and as a dislocation of the 
customary cricket programme. But even that minority which 
does not recognise the temporary diminution of the standard of 
cricket in England must admit that the first-class game has lost 
something of its former popularity, and needs a fillip to enable it to 
recover its hold on the public. Perchance some such fillip may be 
provided by the triangular contest, though it is far more likely to 
be achieved by the discovery of new cricketers possessing that per- 
sonal magnetism associated with names such as Stoddart, Jackson, 
MacGregor, O’Brien, Read, Richardson, Lohmann, Briggs, Lockwood, 
Peel, Shaw, or Steel, all more easily paralleled than “‘W. G.” or 
Ranji.” 

There is not much consolation in being assured that compara- 
tively little new talent of the highest class is discoverable in Australia 
or South Africa, because the present elevens have pretty easily won 
the last batches of rubbers when engaged in test matches with the 
Mother Country, and, judging by the current performances in 
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Australia, either side is capable of rendering an uncommonly fine 
account of itself next year on coming home. Interjected by the way 
may be the fervent petition that the proposed visit this autumn of 
an English team to Australia may be postponed. Not only would 
our best men refuse to make the trip, but the succession of Test 
Matches out there just before the encounters here would take away 
much of the interest in both series. Test Matches are serious 
enough now in all conscience; if the players grow stale and weary 
of them, the last state of the game will be far worse than the 
present one. 

If England is to do anything in the triangular contest, to all 
except the sycophants of a few half-extinct once superb volcanoes it 
is obvious that a new national side must be built out. The proposal 
I was the first to put forth in the Badminton Magazine last year of 
a series of matches between Probables and Possibles has been 
adopted officially, and these contests will be played at Sheffield on 
I June, at Lord’s on 29 June, and at Manchester on 28 August (too 
late in the season), in conjunction with Gentlemen v. Players at 
Lord’s and the Oval. That fine judge Mr. Sydney Pardon, in the 
pages of Wisden, has taken some exception to the novelty, and it 
may therefore be permissible for me very briefly to reply to the points 
of my friend. 

He asks: “‘ What advantage can there be in making Tyldesley, 
Hobbs, Blythe, and K. L. Hutchings, for example, play in trial 
games a twelvemonth before the real business begins?” The 
answer is, to accustom the younger cricketers to play in conjunction 
with this typical quartet. Too often the England eleven in a Test 
Match has been a mere scratch side, and the familiarity with each 
other’s respective methods obtained in these five games will bear 
fruit a twelvemonth after. Again, ‘‘I think it would have been 
vastly better to put a Young England Eleven ... . against the 
M.C.C., Yorkshire, and Lancashire. This plan would have given 
us a good idea of what the young men could do by themselves 
against powerful sides.” But the young men are not to be pitted by 
themselves in Test Matches against the invaders. No one more 
heartily agrees that ‘‘ of necessity there will be a much larger element 
of youth in the elevens than has been the case in recent years,” but 
it will not be undiluted youth, and that is why a Young England 
Eleven seems beside the desired mark. At the same time it is to be 
hoped that the selectors will not argue that So-and-So (aged thirty- 
eight) cannot be left out because he would feel so hurt—a remark 
already made by one who might be asked to assist in the selection. 
We want the best men—note that fundamentally the public expects 
that every man chosen for England can field—but if there is a 
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balance to be held between two let it incline towards the younger, on 
the supposition that he will be the more active. 

In the selections certain points must be noted. One is, that 
out of almost a dozen wicket-keepers of well-nigh equal merit, not 
one is likely to add materially to the strength of the batting. 
Another is, that a fast bowler must be deliberately trained for the 
special class of game. I have already expressed my individual 
opinion that Shipman shows the greatest potentialities, being more 
consistent in length than Hitch. Both are faster, younger, and also 
less familiar to our future opponents than Buckenham. It may 
also be permissible to quote from another article on the subject of 
Probables v. Possibles, which may or may not have been published 
when this is read. In it I have written :— 

‘Tn conclusion, I venture to submit two elevens. I am perfectly 
sure they will not be chosen, because selectors—unless they change 
their outlook from what it has been in the past—would say, ‘We 
must have a Yorkshireman and a Nottsman and a Middlesex man in 
the sides.’ Why, if they are not good enough? The following 
elevens contain not the ‘has beens,’ but the probable ‘will be’s,’ 
and certainly there is not one among the younger who is not worth 
his trial in the big company. Of course, contemporary form in May 


may upset these sides, but I firmly believe that the seed of English 
victories in 1912 might be sown with the names below :— 


PROBABLES v. POSSIBLES. 


A. Hartley. F. P. Knott. 

Hobbs. Mead. 

Tyldesley. I. P. F. Campbell. 

K. L. Hutchings. Humphreys. 

Sharp. M. C. Bird (captain). 
G. L. Jessop (captain). Ducat or Brown (G.). 
Woolley. W. B. Burns or Hitch. 
Smith (W. C.). Newman or Hearne (J. W.). 
Shipman. F. R. Foster. 

Bale. Strudwick. 

Blythe. Dean. 


Some such sides seem to me better than those suggested by 
Mr. Pardon and far more useful than North v. South, East v. West, 
M.C.C. and Ground v. Rest of England, and Over Thirty v. Under 
Thirty, all of which have been entertained and dismissed in sundry 
informal discussions. 

Apart from preparation for 1912, there seems to be a general 
aim at tinkering with the rules. It always takes a long time to make 
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those in authority see that things are amiss. Some years back a few 
of us who pointed out the inevitable depression looming ahead were 
treated as croakers. Now we notice too great a precipitancy in 
altering regulations. Admitting the present lack of appeal in first- 
class cricket as betrayed by the bulk of the county balance-sheets, is 
this to be remedied by drastic convulsions of the bed-rock of the 
game? The answer seems to be that every suggestion is worth a 
trial. But while experiments are being made the public is growing 
confused, and when it is confused it simply will not take the trouble 
to support cricket. That is why the new system of five points for 
a win and three for a lead on first innings if the match is not com- 
pleted may not be productive of good. The public hates anything 
mathematical: it never appreciated the percentage method of recent 
championship tables. Although this scale has been successfully tried 
among the second-class counties, it is lamentably notorious that their 
matches do not obtain adequate patronage; moreover, on these 
points there is considerable danger of the side leading on the first 
innings playing for a draw. There is not sufficient discrepancy 
between the points for a win and for a draw—assuming points are 
necessary—to make it imperative that a side leading on the first 
innings should strive hard for a win outright. 

Mr. J. B. Payne, a cricket enthusiast who can blend mathe- 
matics and sport in a way the average man in the street will not be 
bothered with, forwarded to Lord Hawke the following telling 
suggestion :— 


“Win. ‘ ‘ . 10 points 
{ to leader on first Innings . 3 points 
to opponents on first innings . : 2 points 


“Calculation to be in proportion of actual to possible points. 
The fact that ten cancels into a hundred makes the formula very 
simple. 

Points X Io (not 100) 
Games Played. 


**A county that wants to play sporting cricket can do so regard- 
less of percentages. It is a question of whether we are to draw our 
matches or draw the public ’’—with which two latter observations 
everyone must be in accordance. 

With reference to two-day matches—which will obtain a trial 
next year in all probability—I agree with Mr. F. S. Jackson that it 
would somewhat alter the character of the game. Presumably the 
hours of play would be from eleven-thirty to seven, as was formerly 
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the case, and probably the cricket would be more strenuous. I note 
that out of the 99 two-day matches played last year by the second- 
class counties under the scoring system now to be adopted, only 23 
were decided on the first innings and 77 were definite wins. This is 
encouraging, more especially as in 1909 out of 96 matches 76 were 
definite wins and 18 only were decided on the first innings. It may 
be retorted that the ball more often beats the bat than in first-class 
matches. As to that I have no grounds on which to reply, except to 
add that such a result would be eminently attractive in the more 
important fixtures. Of course, it is hoped that with two-day 
matches more amateurs may be able to participate in county cricket, 
and were this to be the case great benefit to the game would result. 

It is not within the range of practical politics to discuss shaving 
the bat or heightening the stumps. These things are, it is to be 
hoped, as exotic as the harem skirt. Any attempt to hamper the 
disposition of the eleven in the field is also absurd. As Mr. F. S. 
Jackson observed, ‘‘ You will go on from one thing to another, and 
the next thing will be that some crank will suggest that if ever you 
touch the ball it will count as a catch.” 

Owing to the space it was necessary to devote to the foregoing, 
I have not made my usual request for information to all the county 
secretaries and other officials. The comparatively few I troubled 
have responded with their wonted kindness, and it is to them that 
readers of this article, as well as the writer, are indebted for the 
facts that lend interest to what follows. Briefly, let me express 
sincere thanks. 

At Lord’s permanent roofing has been placed on the members’ 
enclosures A and B. The proceeds of the Whit-Monday match 
(Middlesex v. Sussex) have been set apart for the benefit of Rawlin, 
one of the most respected and popular of veterans, in his day an 
uncommonly serviceable all-round cricketer, extremely hardworking, 
and known to his friends by the nickname of ‘‘ Turkeycock.” He 
deserves a bumper. As for the ground-staff at headquarters, the. 
changes to be noted are that death removes the name of Woodcock, - 
absence from England that of Llewellyn; nor are the veterans 
Tom Mycroft and Overton on the strength, the additions being 
Tremlin the’ Essex bowler and F. P. Hardy. The programme is a 
very long one. The dates for the big fixtures are :— 


Thursday,June29 Probables v. Possibles. 
(Test Trial Match.) 
Monday, July3 . . . Oxford v. Cambridge. 
Friday, July7 . . . Etonv. Harrow. 
Monday, July1o. . . Gentlemen v. Players. 
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A novelty is an encounter between Middlesex and M.C.C., 
when Mr. P. F. Warner proposes to give a trial to a new fastish 
left-handed bowler named Miller. Another attractive innovation 
will be a two-day match between the Free Foresters and German- 
town XI, U.S.A. Notts, Yorkshire, Kent, Hampshire, and Leicester- 
shire will all engage v. M.C.C. The Club also play All India and 
both Universities, and two of the Middlesex matches, v. Hants 
and v. Surrey, are fixed for the closing days of August. Plenty of 
military games, the annual School encounters, and the Cricketers’ 
Charity Fund Match, all indicate that at headquarters the sporting 
and not the commercial aspect of cricket is fostered. 

Turning to the Universities, Mr. M. Falcon courteously gives 
the fullest information about the prospects of Cambridge, but does 
not mention an engagement with the West Indians. The pro- 
gramme is two matches with Surrey and Sussex and one with 
Yorkshire, Free Foresters, M.C.C. and Ground, and Gentlemen of 
England, prior to the encounter with Oxford. An unusual number 
of Old Blues are available. Mr. J. F. Ireland will be captain, 
and he can utilise Messrs. M. Falcon, E. L. Kidd, F. J. Mann, 
J. H. B. Lockhart, N. J. Holloway, O. Hughes, and D. C. Collins. 
Nothing is officially stated about Mr. N. C. Tufnell, Messrs. Cowie 
and Nason are doubtful, but there is also Mr. H. E. W. Prest, who 
batted so well in 1tg09. Of the Seniors the most notable are 
Mr. H. G. Bache, who has appeared for Worcestershire; Mr. M. J. 
Susskind, who has represented Middlesex; Mr. J. G. C. Scott, 
Mr. M. H.C. Doll, and the Hon. A. Windsor Clive, who is a useful 
left-hand medium-pace bowler. The list of Freshmen at the end 
of Mr. Toppin’s annual article in Wisden does not promise anything 
remarkable, but a year’s development may make a lot of difference 
to some distinctly useful cricketers. 

The Oxford home fixtures include matches with Surrey, Kent, 
Worcestershire, and All India; the out ones are the customary 
games at Eastbourne and in London. Mr. A. J. Evans will lead a 
strong side. It would seem that the Old Blues should include 
Messrs. Le Couteur, Lagden, Twining, Tuff, Sale, and Vidler, 
possibly more. Of the Seniors Mr. R. V. Bardsley has played 
for Lancashire, Mr. G. E. V. Crutchley for Middlesex, and 
Mr. H. S. Altham enjoyed a great school reputation. Still, 
attention will be concentrated on the Freshmen, for they com- 
prise the two brilliant young amateurs introduced into county 
cricket last August: Mr. F. H. Knott, from Tonbridge, should 
become a second ‘‘Plum” Warner, and Mr. I. P. F. Campbell 
from Repton may be the next link in the chain of graceful bats 
which has included Messrs. G. B. Studd, L. C. H. Palairet, and 
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R. H. Spooner. That the latter cannot be troubled with nerves is 
proved by the curious fact that his average is higher for his county 
than for his school. Mr. G. D. Wood was quite the all-round 
support of Cheltenham last season. Mr. R. C. Burton from Malvern 
with added experience might make a fast-medium bowler of some 
value, and he can get runs. Mr. W. P. Geen from Haileybury 
should have a good chance of following Mr. Pawson as University 
wicket-keeper, and he is a forcing bat. The sum of all this is that 
the Dark Blue prospects are particularly hopeful—on paper, which 
is often falsified in the peculiarly critical character of the University 
Match. 

Of the composition of the Indian team nothing can be said. 
The absence of Ranjitsinhji will remove one popular attraction, and 
the impression that they will be outclassed on grass in face of their 
ambitious programme can only be eradicated by results. So far as 
is settled, they play M.C.C., Oxford, Warwickshire, Lancashire, 
Surrey, Kent, Northamptonshire, Yorkshire, Leicestershire, Somer- 
set, Sussex, and Gloucestershire, besides touring in Scotland and 
Ireland, as well as meeting South Wales, Northumberland, and 
Durham. In view of the Royal visit to India, their welcome will 
be the more cordial, and any success is sure to be popular. 

Kent will make a bold bid to retain the Championship, but as 
Mr. K. L. Hutchings is now settled in business in Hertford it is 
not likely that he will be able to play so regularly. Mr. Dillon 
will lead the eleven until the end of July, after which Mr. Mason 
will be captain. Fielder takes his benefit in the second match 
of the Canterbury Week— Kent v. Lancashire. It is not his 
turn, but those before him have given way in consideration 
that a fast bowler’s cricket life is generally a short one. All the 
cricketers tried last year will be again available. Of the young 
players, Morfee and Preston have already attracted attention. The 
fact that Jennings averaged 51, and that Roberts and Collins are 
useful in all departments, may foreshadow additional reserve 
strength. 

One clause in the report deserves commendatory quotation: 
‘‘ The Committee regret to notice the very large number of no-balls 
bowled by some of the bowlers of the eleven; they see no necessity 
for this, they think it is easily avoidable, and consider that the 
infringement of the bowling-crease ought to be penalised. They 
strongly recommend the captain, by a system of bad marks, to 
deduct from the good marks which are given for successful bowling, 
which good marks carry with them a pecuniary consideration.” The 
County Committee are pleased to announce that matches will be 
resumed with Notts. The second eleven is entered for the Minor 
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Counties Championship, and will meet Surrey, Sussex, Wilts, Devon, 
Cornwall, and Bucks. 

Mr. P. F. Warner writes from R.M.S. Orvieto in an optimistic 
tone about Middlesex. This is just the spirit in which to snatch 
victory. Rightly he observes that Tarrant is a great cricketer, and 
he expresses ‘tremendous belief” is the possibilities of J. W. 
Hearne, especially as a bowler. ‘‘A left-hander, recommended by 
Captain Lloyd, named Miller, born in Middlesex, aged nineteen, 
looks likely to be useful. He is tall and strong and fast, and when 
he acquires control of the ball may be good. Trott has been paid 
off. As usual we shall encourage amateurs for all we are worth.” 
Messrs. Littlejohn, Mann, Kidd, Saville, Anson, Crutchley, Baker, 
and, in August, Mr. J. Douglas will play. “If Mignon had more 
head he would be a good bowler, as he is decidedly fast. However, 
he is a magnificent field. Last year our fielding was good and keen. 
We are full of enthusiasm, and whether we win or lose, we enjoy 
our cricket immensely.” 

The information from the opposite side of the Thames runs: 
“It is hoped that all the Surrey cricketers of 1g10 will be available 
during the coming season. The team should be strong at all points. 
Hayward will again visit Matlock Bath in March with a view to 
being in his best form at the beginning of the season. Hobbs 
should be a tower of strength after a winter’s rest; and with 
M. C. Bird, Hayes, Ducat, and others, the batting should be power- 
ful. Mr. I. P. J. Campbell is expected to assist after the ’Varsity 
Match. In addition to the bowlers of 1910, Rushby will be avail- 
able, so the attack should be formidable. If the fielding of 1911 
equals that of 1910 Surrey should win many matches. Strudwick is 
to have the Kent match in August for his benefit. He is a most 
deserving professional, and his value to the side behind the wickets 
is inestimable. There are one or two promising young players on 
the staff, among whom I can mention W. Abel, Myers, and Vigar, 
the reserve wicket-keeper. The second eleven will, as before, take 
part in the Minor Counties Championship, and under Mr. A. W. J. 
Rutty’s able leadership, hopes to produce some good cricketers.” 

About Yorkshire there can be somewhat less of the old 
confidence. The winter shed for practice at Headingley may bring 
about a welcome improvement in the batting. With Rhodes and 
Denton resting during the winter this may indeed be anticipated. 
The difficulty the committee will have to face will be the displace- 
ment (unless very successful) of those players who, after protracted 
trial, have not passed the mediocre stage. Oldroyd, of Dewsbury, 
may be given a good test, also Bayes, of Scarborough, as a fast 
bowler. Doughty, of Skipton, has been engaged as coach, and more 
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experiments to unearth promising players are foreshadowed. The 
benefit of Wilfred Rhodes ought in a measure to be a national one, 
such great services has he rendered to the game. Mr. E. J. Radcliffe 
has been officially appointed captain, and Mr. R. W. Frank will 
again lead the second eleven. All the old players will be available 
with the possible exception of Wilkinson. What is so mysterious is 
the dearth of amateurs in a county of such size. 

At Old Trafford the erection of substantial brick stands and 
earth mounds in place of wooden stands and other temporary 
buildings shows that the hard-headed Lancastrians believe in the 
prompt revival in popular patronage of the game. All the profes- 
sionals will again be available, with Mr. A. H. Hornby ascaptain. He 
will be supported by Mr. A. Hartley, with occasional assistance from 
Messrs. Brearley, R. H. Spooner, and R. V. Bardsley, and, rumour 
says, Mr. H. G. Garnett. This Liverpool left-handed amateur 
during his short spell of county cricket promised to take foremost 
rank. Of course a star may be discovered among the ground-staff 
of thirty-one under the tuition of Albert Ward. Great but justifi- 
able expense has been incurred in collecting this contingent of 
young cricketers, and this will bring its reward if only those tried do 
not feel that they are playing for their place in every match. Tell a 
colt he has his place safe for, say, four matches, unless he makes an 
absolute ass of himself, and then he will have scope in which to 
show what sort of cricket he has in him. 

Sussex are regretting that owing to the lateness of term the 
annual match with Oxford University cannot take place. Gloucester- 
shire, Derbyshire, and Somerset are the only first-class counties 
not met. No games will be played at Horsham or Eastbourne ; 
Warwickshire will do battle at Chichester, Yorkshire and Worcester- 
shire at Hastings. The financial difficulties are being tackled with 
remarkable energy. Mr. H. P. Chaplin will again make a keen 
leader. It is no secret that the Sussex professionals considered 
themselves too severely criticised for over-caution in batting, to 
which the natural reply is: ‘‘ Take care not to justify the accusation 
in future.” Too often it is necessary to emphasise that cricket is a 
game, and in it sporting risks should be taken; batting must not 
consist merely in prolonged and lethargic occupation of the wickets. 

No county, except Kent, last year played such capital cricket 
as Hampshire. The loss of Llewellyn must be felt, but it may 
lead to the development of Mead and Remnant, who can both turn 
the ball and are left-handers. Captain Greig will be abroad, but all 
the other batsmen will assist when able, except that nothing definite 
can be said officially about Mr. C. B. Fry, but it is hoped that 
Mr, W. H. B. Evans will play more often. The nursery staff has 
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been increased, and practice commences in the first week of the 
current month. A much-needed improvement on the county ground 
is the erection of an up-to-date scoring board similar to that at the 
Oval. The possibilities latent in the Hants eleven are considerable. 
In current cricket the side occupies the sporting position that 
Somerset did when led by Mr. H. T. Hewitt. 

Tersely dealing with the other counties, the chief change is that 
Mr. G. H. Simpson-Hayward becomes captain of Worcestershire. 
Arnold is to take his benefit in the home match with Kent. In 
Notts attention will be paid to Lee, an all-round player, and to 
Whysall, who may become a fine rungetter. Warwickshire, too, has 
a new captain, Mr. F. R. Foster, the best left-handed amateur 
bowler in England, and it is to be hoped that his early occupation 
of office may in no way affect his own career with the ball. 
Mr. H. J. Goodwin set a too-brief standard of splendid sportsman- 
ship, and fairly ‘‘woke up” his side. For the other counties the 
best that can be written is to wish their elevens better luck than in 
the last few summers. The Scarborough Festival will consist of 
Yorkshire v. M.C.C., North v. South (provisional), and Gentlemen 
v. Players. 

Given fine weather, there will be plenty of cricket. If it be as 
keen as most of last season’s matches—exclusive of the Gentlemen 


v. Players at Lord’s—then there will be less justification for public 
apathy. Let it be emphasised that Kent and Hampshire, playing 
the game hard, showed fine balance-sheets amid the general 
financial desolation. This is a good hint to other executives and 
other sides. My forecast is a hopeful one, although this season will 
be mainly one waiting for its critical successor. 
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SHOOTING THE RAPIDS ON A NEW BRUNSWICK RIVER 


COST OF SHOOTING AND FISHING 
TRIPS IN CANADA' 


BY C. F. LANE 


As somewhat hazy ideas seem to prevail as to the cost of fishing or 
shooting trips in Canada, and the best places to find sport, the 
following may be of help to those who are contemplating a visit. 
Let us take fishing first. There are two ways of arranging a 
fishing holiday: to engage your guide at a daily wage, providing 
canoes, tents, camping outfit, and provisions yourself; or, secondly, 
to go to some guide who supplies everything at an inclusive charge. 
The former method is not to be recommended, for the simple reason 
that it is difficult to get all that is wanted at the starting-point, and 
also because, if attempted by other than an expert, it will prove by 
far the more expensive method. A competent guide commands 
12s. 6d. per day, and food, for his services alone; when available, 
2s. per day is the price that will be asked for the use of a canoe; 
tent hire is Is. per day (you will need two, one for yourself and one 
for the guide); cooking utensils will have to be bought and have 


1 For the sake of convenience £1 is taken as the equivalent of $5.00. 
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no re-selling price; and food will cost 4s. per day for two persons. 
This makes a total of £1 per day without including the cost of the 
cooking outfit. Now, a daily rate of £1 is the outside figure that 
need be paid for a trip where everything is supplied with the excep- 
tion of tackle, rods, and blankets. (Someone may ask ‘‘ Why are 
blankets excepted?” For the same reason that visitors to hotels 
like clean sheets!) A head guide who has continual use for the 
various items can of course save considerably, besides being able to 
buy more cheaply than a visitor. In naming £1 as the outside 
charge, an exception must be made of salmon-fishing trips in New 
Brunswick, for guides who control salmon waters in this province 
can obtain higher rates, as the demand for salmon waters is in excess 


A LOG CABIN AND ITS OWNER, NEW BRUNSWICK 


of the supply. At the same time salmon may be had for £1 a day 
or less if one goes to Nova Scotia, for there are rivers between 
Halifax and Cape Canso open to the public, where the cost of two 
weeks’ fishing will work out as follows :— 


Board and lodging at 18s. per week - £1 16 o 
Guide and boat, 12s. per day for 12 days 7 4 0 
Licence fee - - - - I 


£10 0 


Add to this £36 for the cost of the trip across the Atlantic, or only 
£18 if one travels by the cheaper boats, and a further £8 for railway 
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fares, and the total expenses of an expedition from England to the 
return thither will not exceed £54 if using the finest steamers, or 
£36 if economy be practised. 

These Nova Scotian rivers are excellent for both salmon and sea 
trout, and there are adjacent lakes scarcely ever fished, which simply 
teem with speckled trout. The best month is July, though August 
has advantages for those who dislike -black flies and mosquitoes. A 
September visit will allow of moose, duck, woodcock, and other 
shooting being included in the sport obtainable. 

An expedition of this nature can be accomplished in one month, 
and one wonders why more men do not spend their holiday thus, 
instead of putting up with the doubtful sport to be obtained in the 


INTERIOR OF A LOG CABIN, NEW BRUNSWICK 


British Isles. The object of any vacation is, or should be, to ensure 
a complete change. 

As to salmon-fishing in New Brunswick the idea prevails that 
all the rivers are under lease to clubs or private individuals. This 
is not so. Good fishing can still be secured on such rivers as the 
Tobique and Miramichi; but the guides who control pools on the 
former charge {1 8s. per day and the Miramichi men £1 12s. These 
figures of course include everything, and there is no doubt that the 
guides treat their patrons splendidly. Another guide, John Connell, 
of Chatham, has the lease of the Bartibogue and Tabusintac rivers. 
His charges run to about £1 4s. per day when the cost of driving 
to and from the rivers is taken into consideration. If a party desire 
it they can obtain the sole use of the Tabusintac for £7 a week, and 
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pay about 16s. per day per head for board, lodging, canoes, and 
guides. The best time to fish these New Brunswick waters is from 
10 July till the close of the season on 15 August. Add the same 
figures as mentioned above for railway and steamer travel, and the 
cost of the complete outing can easily be reckoned. 

People not conversant with all the facts of the case are apt to 
think these daily charges exorbitant; but it should be pointed out 
that the country where one fishes and shoots has often been opened 
up by the guide, that he has roads to make and repair, trails to cut 
out, cabins to build and maintain, and all this in spare time for 


PART OF A MORNING’S SPORT 


which he gets no pay. Furthermore these guides have a consider- 
able amount of capital sunk in their ventures, and the open season 
is only six months in the most favoured places—in many they can 
only provide sport for three or four months in the year. 
Trout-fishing, worthy of the name, costs practically the same as 
the figures given for salmon-fishing in Nova Scotia—that is to say, 
about £1 per day, all found. Probably the best trout waters in 
Canada, certainly east of the Rockies, are those which flow into 
Lake Superior. It is hard to find accommodation and guides 
except at a few places, and nowhere would it be safe to reckon ona 
lower daily charge than £1; but one can be sure of getting genuine 
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speckled trout, up to six and seven pounds, which rise readily to 
the fly. 

The best-known river in this district is the Nipigon. Heavily 
though it has been fished for some years, it still provides enormous 
trout and plenty of them, and is to be recommended if expense is 
not too serious a matter. The Hudson Bay Company or Revillon 
Brothers, at Nipigon village, have brought outfitting to a science, 
and a trip arranged with these people is camping-de-luxe, perhaps a 
trifle artificial, but with far more comforts than usual. However, 
a man going alone to the Nipigon will not get off under £1 14s. per 
day, and to this must be added the cost of the special Nipigon Licence, 
£3 for ten days. Of course if two people go together the per capita 
cost is reduced, and a greater saving is effected if there be four in 
the party, because big canoes are used on the Nipigon requiring 
two guides each, which will accommodate two sportsmen in addition. 
There is also a saving on the food bill and on tents and camp 
equipment. A ten days’ trip on the Nipigon, for a party of four, 
would work out as follows : 


2 canoes . per day each 
I tent and fly 
1 tent for guides 
Wages of head guide P ‘ 
3 under guides . each . 
Food for 8 persons : . 3d. each . 
Camp outfit, including 
cots, tables, chairs, ) 
axes, pack straps, 
cooking utensils, etc. 
Licences for fourat . £3 each. 12,600 


Total £49 10 0 


This would make the daily bill of each member about £1 5s. 
The rail fare Montreal to Nipigon and return costs, roughly, £13, 
including sleeping accommodation. 

The expenses of a bass and maskinonge expedition in the region 
of the Georgian Bay of Lake Huron (without doubt the best waters 
on the continent for these game fish) show little change. There is a 
man by the name of Fenton at Pickerel who has everything well 
organised for fishing parties. He charges £1 2s. per day for one, 
£1 16s. for two people together. Railway expenses Montreal to 
Pickerel are about £7. 
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It would not be fair to omit mention of the tuna-fishing round 
the coast of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia. It is true that no one has 
as yet caught a tuna in Canadian waters, but they are there in 
quantities, the sole reason no one has landed one being the 
enormous size of the fish. The smallest that is likely to be hooked 
will weigh 500 lb., and one is more likely to get into an 800 Ib. 


specimen. Exclusive of tackle the weekly expense of a tuna trip 
will be :— 


Hire of gasoline launch per week . , 
Engineer to run launch at 12s. per day 
Hire of rowing-boat ‘ 

Man to row same 
Bait. 
Board and lodging 


FOREST RANGER ON A NEW BRUNSWICK 


The best places for this sport are St. Ann’s Bay, reached in 
about four hours from Sydney, and Mira Bay, an hour and a half’s 
run from Sydney, by train. The launch and rowing-boat would 
have to he hired in Sydney, as also probably the engineer, but 
excellent boatmen can be obtained on the fishing-grounds. There 
are but few launches to be rented, and it would be wise to make all 
arrangements well in advance of arrival. 


£6 0 0 

312 0 

eee Total £16 0 o 
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With regard to shooting, expenses are higher than for fishing, 
for several reasons. The work is harder on the guides; to reach 
the haunts of big game long drives into the wilderness are often 
obligatory; the cost of getting provisions, etc., to the hunting 
camps is greater; the licence fee demanded for big-game shooting 
is considerable. 

As far as the visiting sportsman is concerned the only two 
provinces that need be dealt with are New Brunswick and British 
Columbia. These two provinces do more to protect game than the 
others, with the result that in New Brunswick there are more moose 
than in all the rest of Eastern Canada combined. 


A MERRY CANOEING PARTY 


First, let us take New Brunswick and the cost of an average trip 
thither for moose, caribou, bear, or deer. Some of the best-known 
guides charge £2 and even £2 Ios. per day; but there is no absolute 
necessity to pay so much, as there are plenty of good places and 
experienced guides who will provide everything required for £1 8s. 
per day, or £1 12s. at the outside. The best season for moose 
** calling ” is 15 September to 15 October, and deer and bear can be 
shot at the same time. There is a chance of seeing caribou at this 
time, but it is only a chance, and few guides will guarantee a shot at 
caribou until November, which is also the best month for ‘‘ tracking ” 
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moose, by far the most sporting way of getting your beast, and the 
time when the largest heads are generally taken. To have a chance 
of securing the different kinds of game at least three weeks should be 
allowed on the hunting-grounds, and no guides will engage for a 
shorter period than a fortnight. Here, again, it is a wise plan to 
have everything fixed up some weeks ahead, so as to secure the man 
you want at the time you want him. When once dates are booked, 
the sportsman is responsible for the guide’s pay during that time, for 
should the said sportsman not arrive to fulfil his engagements, the 
guide may not be able to fill up the dates, and is left idle for a con- 
siderable portion of an all-too-short season from his point of view. 


MOOSE-HUNTING 


A guide will, however, do his best to replace a defaulter, and in such 
a case the original man is not called upon to pay. 

Driving to the hunting-grounds has been mentioned. The cost 
cannot be stated, depending as it does on the distance camps lie 
from the rail. It will vary from £1 to £10, but if inquiries are 
started early it is an easy matter to ascertain where the lower figure 
will apply. The last-minute gentleman may have to go farther 
afield and pay more. It should be mentioned that all the best guides 
in New Brunswick have comfortable log-built cabins, and there is no 
discomfort whatever in hunting right up to the end of November. 
The only other expense is the licence, which costs {10 in New 
Brunswick. 
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When we come to talk about British Columbia the question of 
expense becomes more serious. In the first place the long railway 
ride will cost the best part of £35, without counting the price of 
meals.on the train. Secondly, the B.C. Government demands £20 
for the right to shoot big game. Thirdly, ponies have to be used in 
most places, necessitating the employment of extra men. The daily 
expense of a trip in the land of the Rockies after big game may be 
reckoned at £3 per day, or if there are two men together £2 Ios. 
each. Against this higher outlay must be set the greater variety 
of game that may, and will, be shot, and the fact that the finest 


POLO TEAM AT CALGARY 


heads come from the west. The game you may shoot in one season 
is three caribou, two moose, two wapiti (it were well not to count on 
getting these last), three goat, two sheep, and unlimited black and 
grizzly bear. 

If the monetary side of the question does not present insuper- 
able difficulties, go to British Columbia by all means. The best 
plan is to arrive on the hunting-grounds early in the season, 
1 September, and stay at least one month. £3 per day will cover 
expenses in every part of the province with the exception of Cassiar 
in the far north. Cassiar is without doubt the place. In a six 
weeks’ trip a shot can be guaranteed at every species of game in the 
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province with the exception of wapiti. It costs money and time to 
undertake a Cassiar expedition, but if these are available there need 
be little fear of the result in trophies not being satisfactory. The 


A TROTTING MATCH IN A WESTERN TOWN 


following is a fairly close estimate of the cost of a forty days’ hunting 
trip in the Cassiar for two people :— 


Two guides, £1 per day each 
Cook, 145. per day 

Horse-boy, 14s. per day 

Horses (12 head), 2s. per day each 


Provisions for five weeks for six men 
Tents, camp beds, stoves, etc. ..... 


Travelling expenses for two from Vancouver to 
Wrangel and return, per C.P.R. boat 

Cook’s expenses from Vancouver to Wrangel and 

Trav dling on river steamer from Wrangel to Tele- 
graph Creek, two men and cook ............. Str 

Canoe Telegraph Creek to Wrangel, returning . 

Hotels at Wrangel and Telegraph Creek ............ 


Telegrams, gratuities, incidentals 


Total 


28 © © 
£184 0 0 
35. 0 0 
50 © 0 
32 0 90 
9 
8 0 o 
124 0 0 
40 0 0O 
30 0 O 
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It is necessary, to keep within these figures, to catch the steamer 
from Vancouver that connects with the annual steamer from Wrangel 
to Telegraph Creek, otherwise £60 must be added to the above 
figures for the cost of a special canoe and men up the river. This 
annual steamer sails about 20 August. 

Finally, let this advice be given to all: Try a sporting trip in 
Canada. Your shooting or fishing will be enjoyed amid scenery and 
in a climate that cannot be beaten. You will get as good sport as 
in Africa, and at far lower cost in time and money: possibly the 
bag will not contain as many different species, but the game you 
will encounter will call forth as much, if not more, skill, and the 
conditions amongst which it will be obtained cannot be compared. 
The man who has to consider ways and means need spend little 
above his usual holiday allowance, and the result in game and 
fish, to say nothing of the other advantages, will repay him a 
hundred times for any little sacrifices involved in other directions. 


THE VALUE OF AN OATH 
BY ELLINOR MACAFEE 


“None of you other fellows has been as loag in Florence as I 
have,” said the Doctor, knocking out the ashes of his pipe and 
stretching his long legs to the club-room fire ; ‘‘so perhaps you are 
more easily surprised than I am at some of the queer things that 
happen now and then. I wonder, for instance, what you will say to 
a story I can tell you about my friend Montarchi and a certain big, 
handsome chestnut horse he owns ? 

“You all know the Marchese Montarchi, I think—by sight, at 
any rate. He is a very well-known person in Florence, and in fact 
is one of the biggest swells in Tuscany; but he’s a jolly good fellow 
for all that, and as he and I were at school together in England 
years ago we have been intimate the greater part of our lives. He 
is that vara avis, an Italian nobleman who has more money than he 
knows what to do with; and being something of an Anglomaniac, 
he is devoted to sport of all kinds—yachting, shooting, and so on, 
but more especially to anything which has to do with horses. At 
that great place of his in the Maremma he has a horse-breeding 
establishment which almost rivals the famous royal stud of San 
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Rossore, and altogether he has come to be considered quite 
the greatest authority on horseflesh among the Florentine - 
aristocracy. 

“One fine day in May, no longer ago than last spring, I was 
standing by the doorway of the club in the Via Tornabuoni among 
that usual group of men which is constantly to be seen there. The 
town was very full. It was the height of the tourist season, and a 
continual procession of visitors of all nationalities kept us amused 
as they passed by in a varied and never-ceasing stream. There had 
been races, too, all the week, so all the society people were still in 
town, and the street altogether was very gay and animated at that 
hour in the afternoon. It always rains for the races in Florence, 
but they had been finished the day before, and the fine weather had 
returned with a burst of tropical heat which made us all gasp; so 
that I accepted with delight Montarchi’s proposition that I should 
go out with him next day to his villa above Pistoia and spend there 
the three or four days’ holiday which was all that I could allow 
myself just then. After the sun-baked stone streets of Florence, as 
hot as an oven, the big cool villa and shady hillsides above Pistoia 
sounded very alluring. We were just lazily settling our hour of 
departure and so on, when there came towards us down the street 
a dogcart drawn by a strikingly handsome chestnut horse, with two 
men on the box-seat looking very much pleased with themselves. 

***Per Bacco! that’s a fine horse!’ said Montarchi; and he 
moved forward on to the kerb-stone to watch it down the street. 

‘*** Capital, indeed!’ I said. I don’t know a thing about horses, 
but I know enough about Montarchi to take his word for it when he 
tells me a horse is a good one. 

“He stood watching on the kerb until the dogcart had turned 
the corner of the Lung’ arno before he returned to his former place 
by the club door. The conversation drifted off in another direction, 
but in a few minutes the same horse and dogcart passed us again, 
coming in the same direction, having evidently made the round by 
the Via della Vigna Nuova, and again Montarchi was loud in his 
admiration of the animal. 

***Have you seen Gianni’s new motor-car?’ asked Count 
Frosino, his brother-in-law, of me. ‘Considering the way he talks 
about horses you wouldn’t think he would condescend to an auto- 
mobile, would you? But he goes flying about in one now all ove 
the place.’ 

**«1’d never go in an automobile for pleasure,’ said Montarchi; 
‘but it’s a jolly useful kind of thing for getting about in. I always 
use it for going out to Pistoia and places like that. I'll take you out 

to the villa in it to-morrow,’ he added, nodding to me. 
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“** Diamine! here’s that horse again!’ exclaimed Frosino. 

“And sure enough there was the same dogcart coming down 
the street again in the same direction. 

“«They’ve got their eye on you, Gianni, that’s what it is,’ 
laughed Frosino. ‘I'll bet you those men are horse-dealers, and 
they think you'll never be able to resist the sight of an animal like 
that, but will be off to them to buy it to-morrow.’ 

““*They’re wrong then,’ said Montarchi, calmly lighting a 
cigarette. ‘I’ve got as many horses as I want at present; and 
anyway I shouldn’t buy a new one just at the beginning of the 
summer. I’m going off yachting at the end of the month, you 
know, and who knows when I shall be back again!’ 

‘‘The Villa Montarchi near Pistoia is a magnificent old place, 
but I’m not going to bother you with a description of it now, though 
it looked a perfect fairyland to me when I alighted in its great court- 
yard next evening towards sunset. There was nobody then in the 
house except Montarchi’s mother—the old Marchesa, as_ people 
called her, though she was by no means an old woman. She had 
already been there alone for a week or two, passing the long, hot 
days in a great, cool, duskily-shaded room over an interminable piece 
of embroidery, while her dame de compagnie read aloud to her from 
the newspapers or the latest French novel, and driving out in the 
cool of the evening behind a pair of Montarchi’s fastest horses, to 
return to a game of cards or dominoes in the loggia with her com- 
panion or Don Ambrogio, the parish priest. It struck me as a 
deadly dull existence, but she never seemed to imagine that any 
other kind of life was possible in the country, though she was a gay 
enough old lady in town. She never took any exercise nor walked a 
step—not even as far as the parish church at the avenue gates, for 
one of the village priests used to come every morning to say mass in 
the chapel of the villa, so she did not need to go beyond her own 
doors even for her devotions. 

“The second morning after our arrival at the villa, when 
Montarchi’s man entered his room with the hot water he said to 
him, as he threw open the shutters— 

‘“‘* The horse has come, signore. Ruggiero told me to tell your 
excellency that it is in capital condition.’ 

““* What horse ?’ asked Gianni, lazily, yawning, and not paying 
much attention. 

““*The new horse your excellency has just bought. Two men 
brought it last night, but as it was rather late Ruggiero did not like 
to disturb you about it then.’ 

“**QOh! that’s all right,’ said Montarchi, considerably mystified, 
getting out of bed in a hurry. 
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‘‘ When I came downstairs about seven o’clock this warm May 
morning I found Montarchi standing by a little table in the loggia, 
hastily drinking the small cup of black coffee which served him for 
all the breakfast he ever took. 

‘“** Listen,’ he said, when he saw me. ‘Are you ina hurry for 
your breakfast? If not, come round with me first to the stables and 
let’s see about this horse.’ 

** At the stables we found Ruggiero the head groom awaiting us, 
eager to show off the new acquisition. He threw open the door of a 
loose-box, and within, comfortably munching his oats, stood the 
identical chestnut horse we had seen in the Via Tornabuoni three 
days before. 

*«*A fine horse, Signor Marchese,’ said Ruggiero, patting its 
neck. ‘Your Excellency must have paid a long price for him ?’ 

‘‘But Montarchi stood meditatively chewing a straw, with his 
hands in his pockets, gazing rather oddly at the horse, and took no 
notice of the groom’s implied question. 

‘* After a minute or two he awoke from his abstraction, and he 
and Ruggiero entered into an exhaustive examination of the horse, 
which was apparently quite satisfactory, while I stood by somewhat 
bewildered, for there was something odd about Montarchi’s manner 
which I could not quite understand. As we walked back to the 
house, he turned to me abruptly. 

*** Well,’ he said, ‘ what do you think of that ?’ 

‘*** Well, I’m rather surprised,’ I answered, ‘ because didn’t you 
say only the other day that you didn’t mean to buy the horse?’ 

““*My dear friend, that is just the point of the whole affair,’ 
he replied, energetically. ‘I have not bought that horse. It comes 
apparently as a present—dropped from the skies or who knows 
where—and I can’t return it to its owner because I haven’t an idea 
to whom it belongs, nor where it comes from.’ 

**Q-ho!’ I said. ‘That puts a different light on the matter! 
It is some dodge, I suppose. What do you imagine they mean 
by it?’ 

*** Exactly,’ said he; ‘it is some kind of trick, undoubtedly. I 
suppose they mean to let me in for buying the horse and then make 
me pay a lot more than the animal is worth, and I don’t quite see 
what to do about it. I think, if you don’t mind, we might run 
down to Florence in the motor this morning and I'll speak to old 
Paoli about it. He’s as sharp as a needle, and it’s just as well to 
have professional legal advice when one has got to deal with rogues 
in the dark like this.’ 

‘Old Paoli is the lawyer who has managed the Montarchi 
business for at least two generations. Of course I agreed, and a few 
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hours later we were sitting in the avvocato’s stuffy little office while 
Gianni related his tale. 

“Signor Paoli listened in silence, and when the wany was 
finished he still said nothing for a minute or two. 

*** Well, what do you think I had better do?’ at last demanded 
Montarchi, impatiently. 

«Do nothing,’ replied the old man, promptly. ‘In fact, 
there is nothing that you can do until they show their hand a 
little more. Use the horse if you like; indeed, I suppose you can’t 
leave him to eat his head off in the stable. Just behave as if you 
had got him in an ordinary legitimate manner, and wait to see what 
turns up. Of course there is some plot—probably to foist the horse 
upon you and then try to make you pay a lot more than the beast 
is worth—but I think we shall be as good as they are at that game. 
At any rate we can’t make a move to foil their plans until we get 
some idea of what cards they mean to play. By the way, what 
should your excellency say is the real value of the horse?’ 

«Oh, from 3,000 to 4,000 francs’ (£120 to £160). ‘It’s a 
handsome beast enough, but I shouldn’t care to give more than three 
thousand for it, or a little bit over.’ 

‘*Old Paoli made a note of this statement, and we trundled off 
back to the villa again. We took the chestnut out for a spin that 
very evening in a dogcart. He was a handsome beast enough, as 
Montarchi said, and a good one to go, but.skittish and nervous; 
ready to shy at anything he met, and to jump nearly out of his skin 
if he heard a gun fired or a whip cracked—in fact, not the horse 
that an ordinary person much enjoys sitting behind. Montarchi 
didn’t mind his tricks in the least, and seemed quite pleased with his 
‘foundling’ as he called him, but I couldn’t help expressing my 
opinion. 

***T wouldn’t keep him, if I were you,’ I said. ‘He isn’t a bit 
a comfortable horse.’ 

*“*«Then pray will you kindly tell me how to get rid of him?’ 
retorted Montarchi, quite irritably for him. 

“‘T went back to Florence on the Monday morning following, 
under a promise to return to the villa next Saturday to spend a last 
Sunday there before Montarchi departed on his yachting trip. It 
was hot and stuffy in town, and I was glad enough to turn my face 
hill-wards again when the end of the week came. 

“‘Montarchi was awaiting me with his motor-car at Pistoia 
station, and as we panted and hooted up the steep inclines and 
curves of the mountain-road he told me that so far the owners of 
the horse had given no sign of life, but that he used the animal 
daily and was rapidly getting it into a much better behaviour. How- 
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ever, as the motor came to a standstill in the courtyard of the villa 
a servant came forward to say that two men had been for some time 
awaiting the Signor Marchese, wishing to speak to him on the 
subject of the chestnut horse. 

““* Ah, good!’ said Montarchi, cordially. ‘They’ve come at 
quite the right minute. I'll see them at once. Come along, Jack, 
you may as well be witness to what they have got to say, especially 
as you have been in it from the beginning.’ 

“We went accordingly at once into the room where the men 
were waiting. They were two very respectable-looking elderly men, 
one of whom I thought I recognised as having been in the dogcart 
that day in the Via Tornabuoni, but the other was quite a stranger. 
They rose and bowed as we entered, and one of them very 
respectfully addressing himself to Montarchi said that he had 
come according to the Signor Marchese’s own directions, to re- 
ceive from him, if convenient, the remainder of the price of the 
chestnut horse. 

“<The remainder of the price!’ repeated Montarchi, taken by 
surprise. ‘Why, I haven’t paid you a centime yet, and you know 
perfectly well that I never had the least intention of buying the 
horse.’ 

***QOh, illustrissimo!’ said the horse-dealer, with a smile, but in ~ 
a slightly shocked tone; ‘your excellency must of course remember 
that when you came to my office that day when you decided to buy 
the horse, you paid down the usual caparra on the price agreed 
upon. This gentleman with me is one of the three witnesses who 
were present when your worship made the bargain and paid the 
caparra.’ 

“ This was staggering; for a caparra is a sum of money, usually 
10 per cent. of the full price, paid down as earnest-money at the 
time of making a bargain; and by Italian law whoever has paid or 
has accepted the caparra is legally bound to the bargain and cannot 
go back from it, nor afterwards dispute the price agreed upon. 

***Oh, indeed!’ said Montarchi, with a slight frown. ‘It is 
strange that I should have entirely forgotten the circumstance ; but 
my memory is extremely bad in business matters. I am afraid that 
I must also trouble you to tell me how much was the amount which 
I paid down as a caparra on the horse?’ 

‘“‘ At this point the other hitherto silent man opened his lips. 

“* “Certainly, Signor Marchese,’ he said, politely. ‘You paid 
in my presence 800 francs, the usual ten per cent. on the 8,000 francs 
agreed on as the price.’ 

‘“‘T nearly whistled, but Montarchi kept quite calm and did not 
turn a hair. 
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“Well, gentlemen,’ he said, smoothly, ‘I am sorry that my 
memory has been so bad, for to tell the truth I have not got the 
money in the house for you. I never keep any large sum of money 
out here at the villa. And as this seems to have been a ready-money 
transaction all through, I don’t care to give you a cheque on my 
bankers in Florence, but if you will give me your full name and address 
I will send my fattore to you on Tuesday next, when he goes into 
Florence to the straw-market, and he shall bring you in cash the 
7,200 francs still owing to you, and take a receipt in full.’ 

““The men did not look exactly pleased, but they could scarcely 
object to this arrangement, so the address was handed over and the 
two worthies departed. 

“ «Now, that’s a pretty little plot, isn’t it ?’ cried Montarchi, 
excitedly, as soon as they were gone. ‘Did you hear what the 
villain said about there being three witnesses to my having paid 
that caparra? How am I to prove that I never went near the 
place, nor paid him a centime, when they are ready to swear that 
black’s white a dozen times over? I don’t see how I’m to get out 
of paying his monstrous price, do you? 7,200 francs for a horse 
that’s worth barely 3,000! Oh, I’d like to get even with the 
rogue in some way! And here’s Saturday evening, and I can’t 
even get at Paoli till Monday! And much good will probably 
come of it when I do see him, for I don’t see how he is to get 
me out of it.’ 

“Fairly early on Monday morning found us both back in 
Signor Paoli’s office. He laughed outright when he heard the 
story. 

‘““* Oh, so that is the little game, is it?’ he said. ‘Rather a 
clever dodge, per Bacco; but there is such a thing as being too 
clever. However, your course is clear, Signor Marchese. Pay them 
nothing. Don’t let the fattore go near them to-morrow. Let the 
matter drift. They will wait a while to see if you will pay up, and 
then after a bit they will dun you again, no doubt, for a month or 
two, and if you don’t take any notice, perhaps in the end they will 
be bold enough to sue you for the money, and then we shall smite 
them hip and thigh.’ 

“**T don’t mind paying a fair price for the horse,’ said Montarchi. 
‘I don’t want to steal the beast; but I’m blessed if I'll submit to be 
done like that without a struggle. However, I’m going off in the 
yacht in a day or two, and must leave the matter in your hands. It 
can ‘‘drift,” as you call it, all the summer, and we'll see in the 
autumn how it is going to be settled up.’ 

** After that I heard no more‘of Montarchi for several months, 
until one day about the middle of October when he entered my 
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consulting room looking as brown as a berry and the picture of 
health and spirits. 

“ * Hallo!’ I said, ‘I didn’t know you were back.’ 

‘“* Had to come,’ he answered, laconically. ‘You remember 
that old business of the chestnut horse last spring? Well, that 
rascal Guglielmi, the horse-dealer, is suing me for the money, as 
we expected he would, and the case comes on immediately. I think 
you had better come along with me to the court to-morrow in case 
it is any use calling you as a witness that I never did intend to buy 
the horse, and that they foisted it upon me at their own risk.’ 

“* All right,’ said I, of course. So the following morning 
found me, in company with Montarchi and old Paoli, in the extremely 
stuffy and ill-ventilated court to which Signor Guglielmi had carried 
his grievance. The plaintiff in the witness-box told a very neat and 
plausible story. He mentioned that day in the Via Tornabuoni, and 
openly acknowledged that having espied the Marchese Montarchi 
in the group of gentlemen round the club door, he had purposely 
driven the horse several times down the street in the hope of 
attracting his attention to it. He said that the plan had answered 
admirably, for that the next day before leaving for Pistoia the 
Marchese had come round to the sale-yard and examined the horse, 
and had then entered Guglielmi’s office and bargained with him as 
to the price. Guglielmi said he had asked 10,000 francs, but the 
Marchese considered that sum exorbitant (as well he might !), and 
had refused to give more than 8,o00; and that the bargain being 
struck he had at once proposed to pay down a caparra, ‘so that 
there might be no mistake,’ and had desired that the horse should 
be sent to his villa near Pistoia within a couple of days. Three 
highly respectable witnesses swore that they were present during the 
transaction and saw the money change hands. They said that 
Montarchi produced a 1,000-franc banknote from his pocket-book 
and gave it to Guglielmi, who gave him 200 francs in change, and 
that the Marchese was very insistent that the horse should be sent 
to his villa as soon as possible, which had accordingly been done. 
Gaglielmi and his friend also related their own visit to the villa and 
Montarchi’s unkept promise to send his fattore with the money on 
the following Tuesday, and stated that from that day to this they 
had heard no more from the Marchese, in spite of repeated applica- 
tions for the payment of the debt. It was really altogether a very 
circumstantial tale. Montarchi sat listening, leaning back with a 
careless air and a slightly satirical smile, but I was sure in his 
heart he was wondering how he was going to get out of it. 

“Then it came to ourturn. Old Paoli had not given us an 
inkling of what his line of defence was to be, so we awaited his 
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speech with some curiosity. (An Italian avvocato, you know, is 
solicitor and barrister all in one.) To our great astonishment he 
began by saying calmly that he did not wish to impugn the sub- 
stantial veracity of the statements made by Signor Guglielmi, that 
his client was quite ready to admit that he had bargained for the 
horse in the manner described and had paid down the caparra as 
stated by the honourable witnesses. What would be the use of 
denying so well-attested a fact? Montarchi and I could not resist a 
startled and somewhat bewildered glance at each other, quickly 
suppressed for fear of betraying our amazement to the general 
public, and we waited eagerly for the next words, anxious to know 
how Paoli intended to get his client out of the quagmire into which 
he seemed to be leading him. 

*** But,’ went on the old man, slightly raising his voice, ‘al- 
though so far our stories are in complete agreement, there is just one 
circumstance later on which Signor Guglielmi has omitted to state, 
and which I think the Court will agree puts a very different com- 
plexion on the affair. Perhaps Signor Guglielmi forgets that this 
incident also took place in the presence of witnesses, or perhaps he 
hoped that we might not be able to lay our hands upon them 
when wanted; but, if so, he has reckoned without his host. I will 
now call before the Court no less than five thoroughly reliable 
witnesses—one of them being a groom in the employment of Gug- 
lielmi himself—who will prove to you that on the very Tuesday 
mentioned, the day appointed by the Marchese for the payment, 
instead of sending his fattore as he had promised to do, he repaired 
himself in person to the sale-yard, and there in the presence of these 
persons whom I shall call, duly paid over to Guglielmi the remainder 
of the purchase-money, the 7,200 francs which this rogue has the 
conscience to seek to get paid again !’ 

“I felt that I gasped audibly, and Montarchi stirred abruptly as 
if to check his avvocato’s eloquence; but after his first startled move- 
ment he leant back again with the same little smile, and regarded 
the old man with a rather queer expression, but made no further 
effort to interfere. So the five witnesses were then called and sworn, 
and gave their testimony accordingly. 

** Guglielmi lost his case, of course; he hadn’t a leg to stand on. 
The judge ‘ washed his head for him,’ as we say in Florence, with 
regard to the enormity of his infamy in trying to get the same 
sum of money paid twice over; and to make matters even, he also 
addressed some scathing remarks to Montarchi on his incredible folly 
in not taking a properly signed and stamped receipt from such 
unprincipled people as these horse-dealers always are. He hoped 
that this affair would be a lesson to him for the future, 
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** Montarchi hailed me in the Cascine a few days later, as I was 
standing lazily watching the gay world roll by. He was driving the 
chestnut horse, and called out to me to get up beside him and go for 
a spin. 

*** Well, what did you have to pay for him after all?’ I inquired, 
as we sped away towards the Indian Prince. 

Eh?” said Montarchi. ‘Oh, the witnesses, youmean? That 
was a bit of a shock at the moment, wasn’t it? But Paoli is a sharp 
old beggar, and of course one can’t have many scruples with rogues 
like that. But it wasn’t half as dear as I should have expected either. 
The five of them got 200 francs apiece, and there was an extra 100 to 
the fellow who had been Guglielmi’s groom, because of course he 
lost his situation.’ 

*** Of course,’ said I. ‘Then that makes 1,100 francs in all. 
Well, I’m glad to have some idea of what you Florentines consider 
the value of an oath.’ 

“Oh, I suppose that kind of thing varies according to circum- 
stances,’ said Montarchi, simply, neatly flicking a fly off the chest- 
nut’s ear. ‘ Of course it wasn’t anything like as much as I expected 
to have to pay for the horse; and after the tricky way he behaved 
about it, I’m jolly glad to think that not a soldo of it went into 
Guglielmi’s pocket.’ 

‘** That isabout two months ago, and the curiously acquired chest- 
nut horse still remains Montarchi’s first favourite. You may meet 
him almost any day about the town or driving in the Cascine—a 
remarkably handsome beast, but too skittish to please me.” 

‘Upon my word,” said the Irishman on the other side of the 
fire, ‘‘it appears to me that there wasn’t an honest man in the whole 
transaction—except the horse himself!” 
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Nature seems to revel in striking the extreme chords upon her miraculous and 
inexhaustible gamut of sound.—Cwrson. 


Tuts is surely more applicable to Turkestan than to any other 
country in the world. Turkestan is a land of great spaces, of vast 
sandy deserts, of stupendous mountain masses, of windy plateaux, 
and of the most fertile oases. A country which shows in places a 
sterility which equals the Sahara itself, and yet in other parts its 
remarkable fertility and luxuriant growth have caused it to be called 
“one of the four Gardens of Asia.” It contains ranges which are 
absolutely denuded of vegetation, and others which are heavily 
forested. A land of terrific heat and biting frost, of dust-storm and 
snow-storm, a land of extremes, a country of contrasts. 

Turkestan, from its unique position, shut off from the outer 
world by sandy deserts, barren steppes, and great mountain chains, 
has retained entire its Eastern character and old-world charm. In 
Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarkand are to be seen pictures of the 
unadulterated, unregenerate East, such as can be witnessed nowhere 
else in the world. Forty years ago the would-be explorer entered 
this country in disguise at the peril of his life. But with the Russian 
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conquest came the railway—for Turkestan was conquered and held 
by means of the Transcaspian Railway—and the country was then 
for the first time opened up to the Western world. Of late the 
Transcaspian line, which runs from the Caspian Sea up to Bokhara, 
Samarkand, Tashkent, and the Ferghana, has been supplemented by 
another running from Orenburg, in Eastern Russia, to Tashkent, 
thus connecting Turkestan directly with the European railway 
system. 

It was by this newly-opened route that I decided to make my 
way to Russian Central Asia in the autumn of 1907. Travelling by 
way of St. Petersburg and Moscow, I followed the Siberian Railway 
as far as Samara, where a change is necessary for travellers bound 
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for Orenburg and Turkestan. Moscow to Tashkent, the capital of 
Turkestan, is about 1,900 miles: the journey takes five days and six 
hours, and a first-class ticket costs only 58 roubles (about £6). 

From Moscow to Turkestan there stretches an endless plain, 
varying from forest to cornland, cornland to steppe, and from steppe 
to sandy desert. Between Moscow and Orenburg there was little of 
interest—it was all typically Russian; but at Orenburg itself East 
meets West, the railway crossed the Ural river (the boundary of 
two continents) and we entered Asia. The country here was open 
plain, gently rolling, bare of trees, a transition stage between the 
cornlands of Russia and the deserts of Turkestan. Here roamed 
the nomadic Kirghiz—the ‘‘ Arabs” of Central Asia, and clusters of 
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their ‘‘ Kibitkas”” dotted the steppe. This was the edge of the great 
Turkestan waste which stretches right up to the threshold of Russia, 
and with it come the Kirghiz. For all the open places of the world 
are inhabited by nomadic tribes, great spaces breed independent 
roving peoples, and in Central Asia wherever the steppe holds sway 
there wander the Kirghiz, from the Caspian to Lake Baikal. 
Gradually this prairie-land gave way to truer desert, and this 
again was varied near the Sea of Aral by a region of ‘‘ shifting 
sands.” These moving sands almost completely encircle the Sea of 
Aral, and stretch right away to ancient Bokhara; they are called in 
different localities the ‘‘ Kara Kum” and ‘‘ Kizil Kum.” This was 
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“a desert world of new and dreadful aspect.” Smooth white sand- 
dunes, heaped up by the wind into weird shapes, heaved away to the 
horizon on all sides, like the waves of a sea. There was no sign 
whatever of life; the glare of the white sand-hills closed one’s eyes 
as the track wound tortuously amongst the dunes. These sand 
deserts form one of the chief obstacles to railway building in Central 
Asia. The track has to be carefully protected against the drifting 
sand. Fences of brushwood and tamarisk guard the actual lines, 
whilst the cultivation of such desert growth as ‘‘saxaul” and 
tamarisk acts as a check on the continual drifting of the sand. 
The destruction of the vegetation for a certain distance on either 
side of the track is prohibited. 
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On the immense barren plains of Central Asia Nature has pro- 
vided man with a wonderful supply of fuel—the ‘‘saxaul” (Haloxylon 
ammodendron). This tree makes but little show above ground, but 
grows immensely large with gnarled roots below the surface, which 
furnish fuel of the most excellent sort. It grows only in sandy 
localities. At the stations were great quantities of this wood piled 
up for winter’s use. The sand-dunes continued right up to the Aral 
Sea, which I reached in twenty-five hours from Orenburg. The 
approach to the sea from the north is remarkable; the sand-hills 
run right down to the water’s edge; there is neither margin of green 
nor marshland. The great expanse of turquoise-coloured water, 


BAZAARS IN BOKHARA 


bounded by yellow and carmine sand-hills, many a mirage floating 
on the far horizon, made a wonderful effect. 

The Aral Sea is formed by the two great rivers of Turkestan, 
the Syr Daria and the Oxus. Indeed, it might be said that all 
Turkestan proper, Turkestan of the great cities—‘‘ Samarkand, 
Bokhara, and lone Khiva in the waste’”—historical Turkestan, is 
situated between these two rivers— 


The Northern Syr and this great Oxus stream— 
The Yellow Oxus, 


Rising respectively in the Tian-shan mountains on the borders of 
China and in the Pamirs, they flow through a course of about twelve 
hundred miles each, and form the Aral Sea, where their waters are 
destined to evaporate. 
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Skirting the north-east corner of Aral, and crossing a waterless 
stretch of eighty miles, I reached Kazalinsk, which Burnaby rode 
through on his way to Khiva. Soon afterwards the Syr Daria came 
into view. At this point the sands were encroaching on to, and 
silting up, the river on the northern bank; I was surprised at the 
small amount of water, an insignificant amount compared with the 
mighty ‘‘ Oxus,” but this may have been partly due to the season— 
the end of summer—and partly to the water being led off for irriga- 
tion purposes. 

The line then followed alongside the Syr Daria or Taxartes, but 
out of sight of it, for the banks were high and the water low. An 
occasional village of mud-built houses indicated a more settled popu- 
lation, but still the Kirghiz abounded, and seemed to claim these 
boundless never-ending plains as their own. 

The farther east I travelled, the farther I seemed to be going 
back into the past. Old ruins stood up out of the plain, telling 
of remote greatness and an ancient civilisation, for Turkestan is a 
country with a past. 

Five days after leaving Moscow the flat plain changed to rolling 
foothills, the country began to rise in front of one, and far away to 
the east appeared a long blue line of distant mountains. At evening 
I came within view of Tashkent, the capital of Turkestan, and 
reached the first of those rich oases which are such a feature of 
Russian Central Asia. Odases I call them, in that they are entirely 
dependent upon artificial irrigation for their existence and prosperity. 
I continued my journey directly to Samarkand, for it was my inten- 
tion to devote a year to studying the natural history of the south- 
western portion of Russian Turkestan, chiefly the Zarafshan Valley. 
The rest of Turkestan, and especially the north-eastern regions, 
including the whole Tian-shan range, has already been well worked 
by numerous Russian naturalists—such as Prejevalsky, Fedchenko, 
Severtzoff, and Zarundy ; but the Zarafshan district, which possesses 
a somewhat different fauna, has been neglected. 

The journey from Tashkent to Samarkand is of interest, for 
here the traveller first comes within view of the mountains, the 
western edge of that immense mass of gigantic ranges which fill 
half Central Asia, and which give to Turkestan that variety of 
climate and scenery which has caused me to call it the “‘ Land of 
Contrasts.” For two thousand five hundred miles I had travelled 
across boundless plains until I stood underneath the ranges, which 
rose up sheer from the plain as if to bar all passage eastwards; the 
view in that direction was one long magnificent display of mountains, 
‘Ranged in white ranks against the blue untrod.” Here at the 
foot of this mountain world is situated Samarkand. At the point 
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where the Zarafshan River leaves its mountain home and waters a 
wide open valley, is built the City of Timur, whilst a hundred and 
forty miles away, out on the desert, but watered by the same river, 
is Bokhara, the city of the plain—two cities and a river of remark- 
able importance, which have played no small part in the history of 
Central Asia. 

It is not my intention to describe these famous cities (that has 
already been done by trustworthy writers), but rather to give a 
general sketch survey of the whole Zarafshan district. It is, how- 
ever, impossible to pass them by without some words of praise. 
There are still a few cities in the Eastern world unspoilt by contact 


THE ‘‘TANK’’ IN BOKHARA 


with Western civilisation. Of these, Bokhara holds first place and 
stands by itself. There is a fascination and a mystery which hangs 
over Bokhara, ‘‘that strange capital at the back of the world, on 
which every road in Asia is said to have converged.” 

No fine ruins and tombs exist as they do in Samarkand, neither 
is it set off by a magnificent background of snowy ranges; the 
climate is either exceedingly hot or bitterly cold. Bokhara has not 
much to recommend it, except its one crowning feature—the bazaars, 
together with their unrivalled scenes of Eastern life. There alone 
can you see the true East, and have ‘‘an actual section of almost 
the earliest past brought safe into the present and set before your 
eyes.” For miles one can wander in semi-darkness through the 
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straggling, winding bazaars, as through some vast rabbit-warren, 
imagining oneself far away back in the past, and watching unheeded 
and unobserved the whole pageant of the East. There are gor- 
geously apparelled men riding horses harnessed with silver trappings, 
and saddled with richly embroidered cloths. Camels decked out 
with coloured cords and tassels which reach to the ground, and 
carrying huge bells with deep-sounding tones. Groups of ‘‘ Bacha”’ 
boys parade, and sing at the corners, reminding one forcibly how 
very far East is from West. Story-tellers shout out, and act their 
tales in the streets, and troupes of Dervishes, howling as they pass, 
gather a good harvest of small-coin. The narrow thoroughfare is 
ablaze with Oriental colour, and crowded with groups of strange- 
looking men from far-off lands. Afghan, Persian, and Hindu jostle 
each other, slouching Tartar and wild-looking mountaineers from 
Eastern Bokhara bargain with the Sarts in their deep bazaars. 
Over all is ‘‘a savour of camels and carpets and musk,” and a 
semi-darkness, only broken by an occasional broad line of sunlight 
piercing through the roof. 

Samarkand is of a different style of beauty. Situated somewhat 
above the desert plain, with a more congenial climate, and standing 
high, so as to command a splendid view, its position is unique 
amongst the cities of Central Asia. Whilst Bokhara is impressive 
for its bazaars, street scenes, and its ‘‘atmosphere,’’ Samarkand is 
famous for the ruins of the great buildings with which Tamerlane 
beautified his capital. ‘‘Samarkand is a noble city, adorned with 
beautiful gardens, and surrounded by a plain in which are produced 
all the fruits that man can desire.’””’ Thus wrote Marco Polo 600 
years ago, and should a traveller make his way to the ‘‘ Registan,” 
or Great Square, he will see that Samarkand is still a ‘‘ noble city,” 
and that the neighbourhood produces the most luscious fruits. 

The Registan, which Lord Curzon calls the ‘finest square in the 
world,” is perhaps the chief feature of Samarkand. It is shut in on 
thre sides by the fine Madresahs of ‘‘ Ulugh Beg,” “‘ Shir dar,” and 
‘¢ Tila-Kari,” which, although falling into sad decay, still show a 
fine display of that coloured-tile work which is such a feature of 
Tamerlane’s architects. The slender minarets are decorated with 
enamelled tiles of turquoise, indigo, and white, worked into beautiful 
patterns. On the main buildings the patterns are even more 
intricate, and the colours of a greater variety. Texts from the 
Koran adorn the minarets and pillars, written in white lettering on 
a dark blue ground, each letter occupying a large enamelled tile. 
The square itself is a mass of booths and chai-khanas, where men of 
every Eastern race drink the beverage of the country—green tea. 
The other chief buildings of Samarkand are the Shah Zindeh, a 
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very beautiful mosque showing the very finest display of tessellated 
tile-work; the Bibi-Khanum, which is the tomb of Tamerlane’s 
Chinese wife; and the ‘‘ Gir Emir,” the tomb of the Great Emperor 
himself. 


The Bibi-Khanum is the most impressive: building I saw in 
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Turkestan. Although a mere remnant of its former size, it still 
towers up above the whole town, and in an evening glow the 
immense block of masonry and its turquoise dome look indescrib- 
ably majestic. All these ruins are gradually falling away, having 
been allowed to get into a very bad state before any attempt was 
made to repair them; some of them are now too far gone to save. 
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During the year I spent in Turkestan I noticed a great deal of 
destruction, especially by earthquake. A shock which destroyed the 
town of Karatagh in Bokhara in October 1907 caused a large 
portion of the dome of the ‘‘ Bibi-Khanum ” to fall in. 

The surroundings of Samarkand are typical of all Turkestan 
towns. A broad belt of cultivation extends as far as the irrigation 
canals are carried, for all cultivation is dependent upon an artificial 
supply of water. Fields of cotton, rice, corn and maize, vineyards, 
orchards and groves of poplars, dotted with pretty villages, tracked by 
roads, and intersected by streams of good water—these are the chief 
characteristics of the plain of Samarkand. The Zarafshan itself 
—the creator of this “happy valley ”°—is here a wide river, broken 
into many channels, swiftly running over a shingle-bed. Higher 
up, the river is hemmed in by gigantic mountains, the precipices 
drop sheer into the roaring torrent ; there is no room for cultivation, 
nor indeed for a footpath near the river’s edge. For 180 miles the 
Zarafshan is closed in by ranges; then, reaching the open plain, it 
gives its waters freely to the cultivators. The water thus given 
makes a narrow strip of extremely fertile land, measuring about 
two hundred miles by twenty miles. 

I have always taken the appellation ‘‘ Zarafshan ”’ or ‘‘ Strewer of 
Gold” figuratively, for although the natives obtain a certain amount 
of alluvial gold from the bed of this river, it amounts to nothing 
compared with the immense agricultural wealth which is distributed 
by its waters. For the vale of Samarkand owes its fertility solely to 
the Zarafshan River. After a course of some four hundred miles the 
‘shorn and parcelled’’ Zarafshan becomes a small muddy stream, 
which eventually dries up in the sands of the Kizil Kum—a typical 
river of Central Asia. 

Beyond the ‘“‘ edge of cultivation,” outside the zone of country 
influenced by the water, are the desert-hills, red, barren, and rocky. 
These gradually drop away to true desert towards the west, whilst 
to the east they rear themselves up into precipitous mountain-ranges, 
topped by jagged peaks and glistening snow-fields. A wild turmoil 
of ranges; the outer edge of a vast world of mountains which 
continues uninterrupted to the plains of India and the Chinese 
deserts. Samarkand to Rawal Pindi is 600 miles, whilst there is a 
distance of 500 miles to where the mountains drop away into the 
sandy deserts of Kashgar. To the north-east, except for the tongue- 
like plain of the Ferghana, the ranges continue without interrup- 
tion for something like a thousand miles. This mountain region 
of Turkestan is of the very greatest interest. The north-eastern 
portion has already been well explored; it is also well known to 
Englishmen as a hunting-ground. But the south-west, namely 
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Eastern Bokhara, and the western declivities of the Pamirs, still 
hide many secrets. There are unnamed ranges and unclimbed 
peaks towering to well over twenty thousand feet in altitude. 
There are rivers—upper tributaries of the Oxus—whose courses are 
“dotted” on the latest maps. There are races of people hidden 
away in the secluded valleys who speak a peculiar language. 


STREET SCENE IN SAMARKAND 


This region is by nature perhaps the most inaccessible in the 
world. It is composed of steep mountain ranges, without any 
wide open valleys or upland pastures. One can only enter it by 
clambering over high snow-passes and crawling along the face of 
precipices. 

In many places pack animals cannot go; human beings alone 
can find foothold, and this only for the summer months. During 
five months in winter one valley is entirely shut off from the next, 
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The inhabitants are a happy race of mountaineers who enjoy a 
peaceful existence in their secluded valleys. There are no large 
towns in all this region, nor is there much wealth. The inaccessi- 
bility of this interesting mountain zone is increased by its proximity 
to the Oxus and the Pamirs, both of which are prohibited by the 
Russian Government to foreign travellers. 

Although I wandered about Russian Turkestan for twelve 
months without hindrance, I was never permitted to approach the 
Oxus River or the Pamirs. On the plains at the foot of the mountain 
area are situated all the main cultivated areas and all the large 
towns. The main settled population of Turkestan is strewn along 
the rivers, especially where such rivers, bursting from the mountains, 
water a level plain and make irrigation easy. Here a heavy popula- 
tion is the natural outcome of a fertile soil and easy conditions of 
life; consequently great cities have flourished from time immemorial. 
Beyond the “ good” lands are the ‘‘ bad **—the outer deserts where 
the nomadic tribes wander—the Kirghiz and Turkoman. This zone 
constitutes about two-thirds of the whole of Turkestan. These 
plains are partly used as grazing-grounds by the nomads, but about 
two-thirds of the whole area are sand-dunes of the most utter 
desolation. They form another extreme type of scenery in this land 
of many contrasts. This region of sand-dunes is for ever a windy, 
dusty waste. For eight months in the year a strong north-east wind 
blows, which creates sand-storms that darken the sky, and which 
slowly move the heaped-up sands towards the south-west. Every 
dune is an exact duplicate of its neighbour, easily graded towards 
the north-east, steep-sided to the south-west. The shifting sands of 
the Kizil Kum are a slow-moving army of irresistible strength, 
able to change the course of rivers and overrun cultivation. Sand- 
dunes, steppes, oases, mountains, and pamirs are the zones of 
Turkestan, and they give a correspondingly contrastive climate. 

The yearly rainfall varies from 97°I mm. at Khiva, near the 
Aral Sea, to 452°8 mm. in the Tian-shan near Lake Issik Kul. I 
include the true Pamirs in Russian Turkestan, and these highly- 
situated valleys present most curious meteorological facts. The 
yearly rainfall in the Pamirs is considerably less than that of the 
low but dry Aral region, although the Pamirs average 13,000 ft. in 
altitude. The mean yearly temperature varies from 16°5 centigrade 
at Kerki on the middle Oxus to 13°2 centigrade at Samarkand and 
I°I centigrade on the Pamirs. It may be asked who are the inhabi- 
tants of such a region of deserts and mountains on the confines of 
Persia, Afghanistan, China, and Siberia? The answer is almost as 
vague as the origin of the inhabitants. Turkestan, from its very 
position, has been a sort of ‘‘dumping-ground ” for all Central Asia. 
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This country has also chanced to lie in the way of the many succes- 
sive waves of migration that have swept across Asia ; indeed, it has 
been a veritable highway of nations. In turn it has been overrun by 
Greeks, Mahommedan conquerors, Seljuk Turks, and Mongol hordes. 
Turkestan has never thrown off a conqueror, for such was the power 


MEN OF THE UZBEG RACE 


of these rich valleys and oases in the old days that they stopped, 
held, and at last absorbed, the sudden migration of people that 
poured into them. 

The result is a great admixture of race, to which the name 
“Sart”? has been applied, a word employed solely to the settled 
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population of Turkestan as distinct from the nomadic Kirghiz. 
The Sarts are again divided into two distinct races, according to 
their stock, i.e. Persian and Mongolian. Those of the Persian stock 
are called Tadjik, and speak a language akin to Persian, whilst 
those of Mongolian descent are called Uzbeg, and speak a language 
of Turkish origin. Roughly speaking, the Tadjiks inhabit the 
mountains, and the Uzbegs are confined to the plains, but in the 
large towns the population is a mixture of both. Amongst the 
Tadjiks I saw some handsome faces, men with fine features and well- 
grown beards. Some had almost a Grecian type of face; indeed, 
they are said to claim descent from Alexander the Great. No doubt 
they may be descended from the great conqueror’s generals and 
soldiers, who overran the land and took the fairest women. 

The Uzbegs are distinguished by the ‘‘ Mongol eye,” and grow 
but scanty beards. One sees many who answer perfectly to Hippo- 
crates’ description of the Mongolians: “‘ Their bodies are gross and 
fleshy ; the joints are loose and yielding ; they have but little hair, 
and they are all very much alike.” Of the Moslem women I cannot 
speak, for it would not be fair to judge from those I saw. But in the 
Ghetto in Bokhara I saw some Jewish women of the most remark- 
able beauty. 

The only other native inhabitants are the wandering Kirghiz, 
who are distinct from the rest and are confined to the true steppe 
and the high plateaux. The Kirghiz are true nomads, of a type 
as much Mongol as Turkish, who live entirely by rearing cattle, 
sheep, horses, and camels. Turkestan is not only a country where 
Russia rules a large Moslem population, but it is also a colony fit 
for Europeans. Those rich valleys are far enough north to permit 
immigration, and large tracts of country are already being taken up 
and settled by Russian peasants. My admiration for the Russian 
rule of Asiatics is immense. Forty years ago these inhabitants were 
as hostile to Europeans as they are in Mecca to this day, but in 
Turkestan to-day the Russian immigrant and the Moslem native 
live side by side without any show of bitterness between them. All 
due to Russia’s inimitable manner of dealing with Eastern races. 
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THE STONE-FISHING OF BORA BORA 
BY JACK LONDON 


AT five in the morning the conches began to blow. From all along 
the beach the eerie sounds arose, like the ancient voice of War, 
calling to the fishermen to arise and prepare to go forth. We on 
the Snark likewise arose, for there could be no sleep in that mad 
din of conches. Also, we were going stone-fishing, though our pre- 
parations were few. 

Tautai-taora is the name for stone-fishing, tautai meaning a 
‘fishing instrument,” and taora meaning ‘‘ thrown.” But tautai-taora, 
in combination, means “ stone-fishing,” for a stone is the instrument 
that is thrown. Stone-fishing is in reality a fish-drive, similar in 
principle to a rabbit-drive or a cattle-drive, though in the latter 
affairs drivers and driven operate in the same medium, while in the 
fish- drive the men must be in the air to breathe, and the fish are 
driven through the water. It does not matter if the water is a 
hundred feet deep, the men, working on the surface, drive the fish 
just the same. 

This is the way it is done: The canoes form in line, one hundred 
to two hundred feet apart. In the bow of each canoe a man wields a 
stone, several pounds in weight, which is attached to a short rope. 
He merely smites the water with the stone, pulls up the stone, and 
smites again. He goes on smiting. In the stern of each canoe 
another man paddles, driving the canoe ahead, and at the same time 
keeping it in the formation. The line of canoes advances to meet a 
second line a mile or two away, the ends of the lines hurrying to- 
gether to form a circle, the far edge of which is the shore. The circle 
begins to contract upon the shore, where the women, standing in a 
long row out into the sea, form a fence of legs, which serves to break 
any rushes of the frantic fish. At the right moment, when the circle 
is sufficiently small, a canoe dashes out from shore, dropping over- 
board a long screen of coco-nut leaves and encircling the circle, thus 
reinforcing the palisade of legs. Of course the fishing is always done 
inside the reef in the lagoon. 

“Trés joli,” the gendarme said, after explaining by signs and 
gestures that thousands of fish would be caught, of all classes from 
minnows to sharks, and that the captured fishes would boil up and 
upon the very sand of the beach. 

It is a most successful mode of fishing, while its nature is more 
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that of an outing festival than that of a prosaic, food-getting task. 
Such fishing parties take place about once a month at Bora Bora, 
and it is a custom that has descended from old time. The man who 
originated it is not remembered. They always did this thing. But 
one cannot help wondering about that forgotten savage of the long 
ago into whose mind first flashed this scheme of easy fishing, of 
catching huge quantities of fish without hook, or net, or spear. One 
thing about him we can know: he was a radical. And we can be 
sure that he was considered feather-brained and anarchistic by his 
conservative tribesmen. His difficulty was much greater than that 
of the modern inventor, who has to convince in advance only one or 
two capitalists. That early inventor had to convince his whole tribe 
in advance, for without the co-operation of the whole tribe the device 
could not be tested. One can well imagine the nightly pow-wow- 
ings in that primitive island world, when he called his comrades 
antiquated moss-banks, and they called him a fool, a freak, and a 
crank, and charged him with having come from Kansas. Heaven 
alone knows at what cost of grey hairs and expletives he must finally 
have succeeded in winning over a sufficient number to give his idea a 
trial. At any rate the experiment succeeded. It stood the test of 
truth—it worked! And thereafter, we can be confident, there was 
no man to be found who did not know all along that it was going to 
work. 

Our good friends Tehei and Bihaura, who were giving the fishing 
in our honour, had promised to come for us. We were down below 
when the call came from on deck that they were coming. We 
dashed up the companion-way, to be overwhelmed by the sight of the 
Polynesian barge in which we were to ride. It was a long, double- 
canoe, the canoes lashed together by timbers with an interval of 
water between, and the whole decorated with flowers and golden © 
grasses. A dozen flower-crowned Amazons were at the paddles, 
while at the stern of each canoe was a strapping steersman. All were 
garlanded with gold and crimson and orange flowers, while each wore 
about the hips a scarlet parou. There were flowers everywhere— 
flowers, flowers, flowers without end. The whole thing was an orgy 
of colour. On the platform forward, resting on the bows of the 
canoes, Tehei and Bihaura were dancing. All voices were raised in 
a wild song of greeting. 

Three times they circled the Snark before coming alongside to 
take Charmian and me on board. Then it was away for the fishing- 
grounds, a five-mile paddle dead to windward. ‘“‘ Everybody is jolly 
in Bora Bora,” is the saying throughout the Society Islands, and we 
certainly found everybody jolly. Canoe songs, shark songs, and 
fishing songs were sung to the dipping of the paddles, all joining in 
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on the swinging choruses. Once in a while the cry “Mao!” was 
raised, whereupon all strained like mad at the paddles. Mao is shark, 
and when the big deep-sea tigers appear the natives paddle for dear 
life for the shore, knowing full well the danger they run of having 
their frail canoes overturned and of being devoured. Ofcourse, in our 
case there were no sharks, but the cry of ‘‘ Mao!” was used to incite 
them to paddle with as much energy as if a shark were really after 
them. ‘‘Hoé! Hoé!” was another cry that made us foam through 
the water. 

On the platform Tehei and Bihaura danced, accompanied by 
songs and choruses or by rhythmic hand-clappings. At other times 
a musical knocking of the paddles against the sides of the canoes 
marked the accent. A young girl dropped her paddle, leaped to the 
platform, and danced a hula, in the midst of which, still dancing, she 
swayed and bent and imprinted on our cheeks the kiss of welcome. 
Some of the songs or himines were religious, and they were especially 
beautiful, the deep basses of the men mingling with the altos and 
thin sopranos of the women, and forming a combination of sound 
that irresistibly reminded one of an organ. In fact ‘‘ kanaka organ” 
is the scoffer’s description of the himine. On the other hand, some of 
the chants or ballads were very barbaric, having come down from 
pre-Christian times. 

And so, singing, dancing, paddling,:these joyous Polynesians took 
us to the fishing. The gendarme, who is the French ruler of Bora 
Bora, accompanied us with his family in a double-canoe of his own, 
paddled by his prisoners; for not only is he gendarme and ruler, but 
he is jailer as well, and in this jolly land when anybody goes fishing 
all go fishing. A score of single-canoes, with outriggers, paddled 
along with us. Around a point a big sailing-canoe appeared, 
running beautifully before the wind as it bore down to greet us. 
Balancing precariously on the outrigger, three young men saluted 
us with a wild rolling of drums. 

The next point, half a mile farther on, brought us to the place 
of meeting. Here the launch, which had been brought along by 
Captain Warren and Martin, attracted much attention. The Bora 
Borans could not see what made it go. The canoes were drawn up 
on the sand, and all hands went ashore to drink coco-nuts and sing 
and dance. Here our numbers were added to by many who arrived 
on foot from near-by dwellings, and a pretty sight it was to see the 
flower-crowned maidens, hand in hand and two by two, arriving 
along the sands. 

“They usually make a big catch,” Allicot, a half-caste trader, 
told us. ‘At the finish the water is fairly alive with fish. It is lots 
of fun. Of course, you know all the fish will be yours.” 
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‘** All?” I groaned, for already the Snark was loaded down with 
lavish presents, by the canoe-load, of fruits, vegetables, pigs, and 
chickens. 

“Yes, every last fish,’ Allicot answered. ‘‘ You see, when the 
surround is completed, you, being the guest of honour, must take a 
harpoon and impale the first one. It is the custom. Then every- 
body goes in with his hands and throws the catch out on the sand. 
There will be a mountain of them. Then one of the chiefs will 
make a speech in which he presents you with the whole kit and 
boodle. But you don’t have to take them all. You get up and 
make a speech, selecting what fish you want for yourself, and pre- 
senting all the rest back again. Then everybody says you are very 
generous.” 

‘* But what would be the result if I kept the whole present?” 
I asked. 

“It has never happened,” was the answer. ‘“‘It is the custom 
to give, and give back again.” 

The native minister started a prayer for success in the fishing, 
and all heads were bared. Next, the chief fisherman told off the 
canoes and allotted them their places. Then it was into the canoes 
and away. No women, however, came along, with the exception of 
Bihaura and Charmian. In the old days even they would have 
been taboo. The women remained behind to wade out into the 
water and form the palisade of legs. 

The big double-canoe was left on the beach, and we went in the 
launch. Half the canoes paddled off to leeward, while we, with 
the other half, headed to windward a mile and a half, until the end 
of our line was in touch with the reef. The leader of the drive 
occupied a canoe midway in our line. He stood erect, a fine figure 
of an old man, holding a flag in his hand. He directed the taking 
of positions and the forming of the two lines by blowing on a conch. 
When all were ready, he waved his flag to the right. With a single 
splash, the throwers in every canoe on that side struck the water 
with their stones. While they were hauling them back—a matter 
of a moment, for the stones scarcely sank beneath the surface—the 
flag waved to the left, and with admirable precision every stone on 
that side struck the water. So it went, back and forth, right and 
left, with every wave of the flag a long line of concussion smote the 
lagoon. At the same time the paddles drove the canoes forward ; 
and what was being done in our line was being done in the opposing 
line of canoes a mile and more away. 

On the bow of the launch, Tehei, with eyes fixed on the leader, 
worked his stone in unison with the others. Once the stone slipped 
from the rope, and the same instant Tehei went overboard after it. 
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I do not know whether or not that stone reached the bottom, but I 
do know that the next instant Tehei broke surface alongside with 
the stone in his hand. I noticed this same accident occur several 
times among the near-by canoes, but in each instance the thrower 
followed the stone and brought it back. 

The reef-ends of our lines accelerated, the shore-ends lagged, all 
under the watchful supervision of the leader, until at the reef the 
two lines joined, forming the circle. Then the contraction of the 
circle began, the poor frightened fish harried shoreward by the 
streaks of concussion that smote the water. In the same fashion 
elephants are driven through the jungle by motos of men who 
crouch in the long grasses or behind trees and make strange noises. 
Already the palisade of legs had been built. We could see the 
heads of the women, in a long line, dotting the placid surface of the 
lagoon. The tallest women went farthest out; thus, with the excep- 
tion of those close inshore, nearly all were up to their necks in the 
water. 

Still the circle narrowed, till the canoes were almost touching. 
There was a pause. A long canoe shot out from shore, following 
the line of the circle. It went as fast as paddles could drive. In the 
stern a man threw overboard the long, continuous screen of coco-nut 
leaves. The canoes were no longer needed, and overboard went the 
men to reinforce the palisade with their legs. For the screen was 
only a screen, and not a net, and the fish could dash through it if 
they tried. Hence the need for legs that ever agitated the screen, 
and for hands that splashed and throats that yelled. Pandemonium 
reigned as the trap tightened. 

But no fish broke surface or struck against the hidden legs. 
At last the chief fisherman entered the trap. He waded around 
everywhere, carefully. But there were no fish boiling up and out 
upon the sand. There was not a sardine, not a minnow, not a 
pollywog. Something must have been wrong with that prayer; or 
else, and more likely, as one grizzled fellow put it, the wind was not 
in its usual quarter and the fish were elsewhere in the lagoon. In 
fact, there had been no fish to drive. 

‘About once in five these drives are failures,” Allicot con- 
soled us. 

Well, it was the stone-fishing that had brought us to Bora 
Bora, and it was our luck to draw the one chance in five. Had it 
been a raffle, it would have been the other way about. This is not 
pessimism. Nor is it an indictment of the plan of the universe. It 
is merely that feeling which is familiar to most fishermen at the 
empty end of a hard day. 


A RAMBLE THROUGH A STUD FARM 
BY VOYAGER.” 


To those in whom the love of horses is inborn, what a thousand 
charms there are in a day spent rambling through the various 
paddocks of a thoroughbred stud farm! What a rare treat to stroll 
amongst the visiting mares and foals, conning each one over, criti- 
cising make, shape, and pedigree the while, now tracing a likeness 
here or there, again commenting on the marked characteristics ever 
and anon cropping up in the descendants of some famous line! 
Doubly interesting, however, are the pastures where the home 
matrons and their youngsters congregate, and many an hour do we 
spend amongst them, renewing acquaintances with old friends, 
friends of post and paddocks alike. At will we pick out and name 
every individual mare, having at our finger-tips their breeding and 
performances, and yet, far from tiring of the study, grow keener year 
by year in inspecting them and their progeny. Each foal must 
needs undergo a truly critical examination, as now one, now another, 
comes beneath our notice. Here is one we think indelibly stamped 
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with all the outward markings and colour of his sire, whilst a second 
needs but a flitting glance to the watchful mother at his side to 
determine whom he favours, and yet a third, perchance, may throw 
back to some remote ancestor, long since dead and gone, but whose 
deeds remain ever green in our memory. We should indeed be 
tempted to spend the live-long day here, were there not still the 
yearlings to look over, the sires in their great roomy quarters to 
be seen, and lastly a visit paid to one and all of the horses in 
training. So it is we bowl along the quiet country roads, intent on 


AMONGST THE MARES AND FOALS 


spending the day in like congenial study at a neighbouring home of 
the thoroughbred. 

The day itself is an ideal one, and on breasting a hill a truly 
charming panorama of a country-side, decked out in its brightest and 
freshest summer garb, greets our view. Instinctively we pull up at 
the summit, the better to let our glance travel from hillside to valley 
beneath, so restful and pleasing is the scene. Here and there a 
cottage lurks in a laneway, with whitewashed walls and straw- 
thatched roof peeping out amidst the surrounding hedgerow’s leafy 
shelter. To our right a long range of hills extends as far as the eye 
can see, some densely studded with shrub and undergrowth, others 
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more profitably barren of such, stray groups of sheep and cattle 
dotted about their verdant slopes. That furze-topped one—we 
know it well—the stronghold of many a fox. Ofttimes have we 
clambered up its rugged thorny side in pursuit of a flying pack, the 
woodlands echoing to their chorus, our mount with heaving flanks 
and sobbing sides, ourselves in little better plight, only to view the 
tail hounds flash over the adjoining peak, still more forbidding of 
aspect and heartbreaking to surmount. Many a time, toiling in the 
rear, have we followed them up hill and down dale, past that ancient 
rock-ribbed fortress, its crumbling walls a landmark for miles and 


GREAT ROOMY PADDOCKS GENTLY UNDULATING 


miles around, and on to to-day’s destination, the old-time manor 
of whose many gables we catch a glimpse in the distance. But now 
we jog more sedately along the king’s highway, and at the end of 
a delightful drive, enlivened by many a pretty wayside scene, cross 
the training grounds resplendent alike with gleaming gorse and many- 
hued heather, to pull up at the breeding portion of the establishment 
where a most cordial reception awaits us. 

Forthwith, in company of the manager and “ Jim,” the stud 
groom, we wend our way to the pastures wherein the brood mares 
hold sway, whiling the time with countless queries as to the number 
of foals and their respective breeding—how many colts there are, 
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and whether such and such a one was foaled early or late; again, 
exchanging notes as to how the present crop passes muster with 
some of former years, now gleaning that a one-time brilliant 
performer has been relegated to the stud, filling the gap caused 
through the death of an old-time favourite—gone to the grave 
full of years and honours—likewise learning how an erstwhile shy 
breeder has a bouncing foal at foot by the home sultan, and quite 
as promising as any one of the lot. Indulging in many kindred 
topics we surmount a small rise, where a pause is made to survey the 
scene before passing through the many-barred gate leading to the 


HER FIRST FOAL 


farm. To the horse lover, and to the lover of Nature too, it would 
be hard indeed to find a prettier or more restful sight than that now 
unfolded to our view. 

Mapped out before us is a stretch of great roomy paddocks, 
gently undulating. Marking the boundary line on one side a stately 
line of giant beeches extends, beneath whose spreading branches 
odd groups of mares and foals shelter from the rays of a blazing 
sun, whilst on the farther border a cooling brook pursues its ever- 
winding course. Verily, we think Nature could form few prettier 
barriers for intersecting the paddocks, or more efficient either, as 
our glance ranges over the huge whitethorn hedge guarding its 
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outer bank. The May blossom has long since disappeared, but 
here and there clusters of wild roses entwine themselves throughout 
its length. Some in the full beauty of maturity expand their delicate 
petals in the luxury of a generous sun ; others, not yet wholly shot 
out, appear even lovelier in all their budding glory, with frail pink 
and white blossoms mingling amidst the sombre green of the hedge. 
In the background now and again we catch a glimpse of a hillside 
crowned with shimmering patches of golden furze, the gorse gleaming 
all the brighter, peeping where it does above the intervening tree- 
tops’ darker foliage. 

Amidst such ideal surroundings these stately high-bred dames 


THE PADDOCKS DOTTED 0O’ER WITH SUNDRY GROUPS OF HIGH-BRED DAMES AND 
STURDY, LONG-LEGGED FOALS 


and their sturdy long-legged foals present delightful pictures. Even 
now, as the gate swings to with a resounding clang, every head 
is raised and turned our way, in mute inquiry as to who might 
be the intruders. On entering the field, with one accord they 
all troop toward us. The foals, greater pets even than their dams 
—whose earliest days have been spent on these very pastures— 
scamper down in the full exuberance of youth; mamma follows 
also, but in the more dignified manner befitting her years and 
responsibilities. Stay, there is one zealous matron, however; 
whose first experience it is of the joys and cares of motherhood. 


ce 
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She comes bustling down and continually edges in between us and 
her precious first-born, for she has spied the setter pup lurking 
at our heels, frightened though he looks. How friendly they all 
are, and how they love being fondled and caressed! Indeed, it is 
quite impossible to get a satisfactory look at any of them, for on our 
stepping back to do so, up marches foal number one, poking out a 
tiny nose and wearing such a wheedling expression, that willy-nilly 
one must make friends with him on the spot. Stroking him down 
from that short tuft doing duty for a forelock, over the big bump 
immediately above the eyes, and round about the muzzle, is evidently 


PERHAPS THE PRETTIEST GROUP OF THE LOT 


a very soothing process, for as we cease just one blink through his 
half-closed lids and we are befooled into doing it over and over 
again. Tiring of us in time, he struts off to someone else of the 
party, on whom he successfully tries the self-same wiles. No sooner 
rid of this plague than number two advances in the shape of a most 
symmetrically moulded chestnut filly. Few could help being,impressed 
by her. Nor is her conduct any less affectionate; indeed, it might 
almost be termed unmaidenly, for not content with our caresses 
she must need rest her shapely head on our shoulder, the while 
displaying thereby for our benefit a sloping shoulder, short muscular 
back, and well-arched ribs. When she has strolled off we are 
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besieged by two more youngsters, the foremost of which, gifted 
with an inquiring turn of mind, noses us all over and finally begins 
nibbling at our sleeve. Meanwhile his companion—built on more 
commanding lines—jealous of the little fellow’s advances, tries to 
bully him off, with the result that playful battle ensues between 
the pair. 

At length we are left alone, for Jim has produced a sieve 
brimful of oats, and scattering generous handfuls here and there, 
mares and foals alike break up into several different search parties, 
quickly becoming too engrossed in the quest to take any further 
notice of us. 

Just now the paddocks are dotted about with sundry groups of 
mares and foals, each cluster claiming for its own some distinctive 
yet all the while harmonious effect. We can scarce tell which is 
the most charming. Sometimes collectively they catch our attention 
as shown in an especially pretty bit of grouping; again, mayhap, 
we pause on seeing three or four famous mares together in company 
of their respective progeny. Of these, some have earned their 
laurels in many a strenuous battle on the racecourse, others in 
the more peaceful haunts of stud life. Be those laurels gained 
which way you will, the first-named through their own gallant deeds, 
the latter through the medium of their sons and daughters, it 
matters not ; such memories, in addition to their own abundant good 
looks, all the more enhance our pleasure in the view. And yet but 
a single mare and foal may afford an equally delightful subject for 
study, whether it be in watching some babyish prank on the foal’s 
part, or in recognising the maternal solicitude of the dam. 

Perhaps the prettiest group of the lot is that wherein the 
handsome sweetly moulded mare figures in the foreground, as for 
make and shape at least she presents a picture in herself. There 
is something truly restful in her attitude in connection with the 
foal—scarce to be seen for the heavy shadow of his mother’s 
commanding outline—as they so industriously sample the contents 
of the sieve together, whilst near by stand a couple of youngsters 
patiently biding their time for a morsel. True, the one nearest 
us must have snatched a mouthful, for we can almost see his 
jaws working; besides, the act of bobbing his head up and down 
conveys the impression of tossing the oats about in his mouth, as 
foals do in like circumstances. Meanwhile, his companion, so white 
in the face, with envious glances wistfully contemplates the process. 
The lop-eared mare, too busily engaged to turn aught but her back 
upon us, and lastly the thick-set chestnut with the plainly-marked 
white stockings, make up the group. 

Casually wending our way farther atield, through a paddock 
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plentifully besprinkled with countless golden buttercups, or again 
intermingled with luscious honeysuckles, now red, now white, we 
pass into the farther enclosure through a formidable-looking gate. 
Midway in the field we espy a separate little company. The flies 
are going far to destroy the enjoyment of their meal, as we observe 
by the way tails go swishing. The foal in the foreground with ears 
back, tail uplifted, and off hind leg in preparation for a vicious 
kick, gives proof of their activity, albeit his mother seems utterly 
oblivious of their presence. For the moment at any rate she must 
be either immune from or impervious to their sting. On the other 


AN INQUISITIVE YOUNGSTER 


hand, the mare some little way to the rear of the group is having 
double share of their attentions, judging by the manner in which her 
tail describes endless gyrations in mid air, to the accompaniment of 
several wicked bites at those beyond its reach. 

Surely something specially attractive must be happening to 
engross so keenly the attention of the three youngsters of that group 
situated in the far-off corner of the paddock. But a moment since 
and all were feeding contentedly as do the pair farthermost from us. 
Now we view the trio gazing in wide-eyed amazement at some 
object for the time being quite imperceptible to us. Their abnor- 
mally acute sense must be of smell or hearing—sight it can scarcely 
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be. That same sense, has it not often set you wondering what is 
up, when, jogging home from a hunt, your tired-out horse suddenly 
pricks his ears and strides out more freely? Something has warned 
him of the homeward-bound sportsman in front, pitch-dark though 
the night may be. Some innate sense of perception akin to the 
foregoing has long since told them of the on-coming donkey and 
trap, though not a sound has reached our ears of its silent approach 
over the grass, nor do we catch a sight of it till now it emerges from 
behind the trees. 

Its arrival proves an irresistible boon to the occupants of the 
paddock, mares and foals converging towards the unfortunate donkey 


THE FLIES GO FAR TO DESTROY THE ENJOYMENT OF THEIR MEAL 


from out of every nook and corner. Keeping out of harm’s way by 
circling round and round at a wide radius, the majority seem content 
in studying him from a respectful distance. Not so all of them: this 
is too rare a novelty for four most inordinately inquisitive of the foals 
to let pass so easily. These march up abreast, and, on investigation 
bent, sniff and smell him all over, which preliminaries annoy the 
donkey exceedingly, blunted though his feelings be. One fellow 
begins by snorting into those wondrously long and hairy ears, taking 
huge delight in watching their indignant flapping to and fro. A 
second, getting the throat lash of the winkers between his teeth, essays 
to strangle him ; whilst a third and fourth, respectively having wearied 
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of sniffing and snorting in his face, wind up the performance by 
pulling tufts of hair out of his mane and tail. Not that the donkey 
submits to all these indignities impassively, yet all the ducking of 
the head, twitching of the skin, and stamping and kicking combined 
prove in vain against the onslaughts. 

So persecuted does the victim become, that at length, to 
pacify those outraged feelings, his tormentors are driven off, and we 
proceed, donkey included, to look the yearlings over. Casting back 
a farewell glance at the paddocks wherein so many happy hours 
were spent, we espy the foals gathered together in a cluster beneath 
the trees. Outside the unstudied effect so produced, it is likewise 


THE ADVENT OF VISITORS 


a very rare occurrence to find five foals still unweaned desert their 
mothers so independently, which in itself instils the picture witha 
further attractiveness. So demure they look, one would never 
imagine them the imps of mischief we have described. That up- 
standing filly on the left must surely have been born a goodly while 
before the little fellow somewhat to the rear of the lot, or else the 
latter scarcely looks like furnishing into a polo pony. Yes, both she 
and the colt just now engaged nibbling at the overhanging branches 
are early foals, and must come of a well-grown stock, for in truth 
they more resemble yearlings. To the right, next the massive 
tree-trunk, that foal with the diminutive star who gazes after us so 
NO. CLXXXIX. VOL. xxx11.—Afril 1911 GG 
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shyly, if not so full of scope, is withal more set and stuffy, and may 
develop into as good a sprinter, well though we know the two taller 
ones to come of flying families. 

We are reluctant enough to quit these happy hunting-grounds, 
wherein the morning has sped so quickly and so enjoyably, were it 
not that the promised inspection of the yearlings suffices to draw us 
away at last. On our journey thither the spacious yard of the stud 
farm is traversed, so here the donkey is left to his own resources, 
doubtless glad of the rest after all he has undergone. 

Close at hand the fillies are seen to be in possession of that 
range of paddocks skirting the stud buildings. On our entrance into 


INSPECTING THE STRANGER 


the field, once again we find the same good-fellowship existing 
between its occupants and every person in charge of their welfare, 
for no sooner do they hear our call than down charges the whole 
troop to greet us. Full speed they come, indulging on the way in 
quite a hair-raising exhibition of bucking, kicking, crossing, boring, 
and horseplay in general. It seems that each one strives to outvie 
the other. In truth, we are on tenter-hooks all the time, watching 
them gallop here and there, ever twisting and turning, and _per- 
forming every conceivable contortion. How they avoid collision is 
a mystery to us, as five of the party swoop down full tilt at, and 
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almost into, that rasping stone wall which borders the paddock. 
But no, just as we conjure visions of broken limbs, the two outer 
ones on either side veer off to the right and left respectively, with 
greyhound-like evolutions, leaving the other filly, shut in as she is, 
to pull up stock-still within a foot of those cruel stones, she on her 
haunches, with fore legs outstretched and hind ones tucked under- 
neath, after the manner of a champion circus-ring performer. As if 
to show the onlookers their action when fully extended—a very 
essential point when viewing yearlings—again they are off for a 
harum-scarum, neck-and-neck race around the utmost limits of the 


THE YEARLING FILLIES 


paddock, and a most exhilarating sight it is. This last scurry seems 
to have taken the edge off their impetuousness, for on their return 
we are enabled to get a more satisfactory, if less thrilling, view of the 
lot, as now quietly enough they jog up and down before us. That 
rousing set-to has brought out in relief every vein and muscle on 
their shining coats; and when could a thoroughbred show to better 
advantage than with ears pricked, eyes aglow with excitement, and 
the delicate lining of the widely-flapping nostrils showing at every 
succeeding breath? Necks, too, are arched, tails nicely flowing, in 
addition to which, as the fore feet reach out playfully, the hind ones 
strike the ground well in advance of the imprint of the former, 
GG2 
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whilst we watch the muscles bunching on their quarters at every 
stride. Indeed, were they competing in the show-ring they could 
scarcely make a better impression. Ultimately settling down com- 
pletely, they group together close by to the paddock gate under the 
lee of the wall and the overhanging trees; so here we catch them, 
and having previously noted their action in all its varying paces, now 
proceed to look them over where they stand. That middle filly 
beside the gate-pier, with perfectly-delineated heart on her forehead, 
is the one of whom great deeds are expected, for well we know her 
brother to be the speediest of the speedy. Fashionably bred, too, 
are the pair on the right, of which the inside one—with that 
irregular blaze extending over the eye—seems on her toes for a 
further frolic, whilst her companion next the trough, if allowed her 
head, would not be slow to joinher. The remaining pair, in contrast, 
appear sleepy enough now, though but a moment ago the leaders 
in every antic. So, having looked them lingeringly over, a start is 
made to yet another quarter, one’s appetite only whetted for fresh 
explorations. 

Next the yearling colts come beneath our notice, and seeing that 
each one is lord of his own domain, in having a separate enclosure 
all to himself, a good deal of ground must be traversed before we 
have inspected the lot. A good-looking crop we vote them, and on 
the whole bigger and stronger than the fillies. Yet we find it hard 
to hazard a guess as to the most promising; when field after field is 
encompassed, and colt after colt therein viewed and criticised, the 
task becomes somewhat confusing. Frankly, we on our part plump 
for that raking, big-boned chestnut, easily identified by his blaze 
and three white legs. Some of the cognoscenti have expressed a 
preference for different yearlings throughout our pilgrimage, yet an 
impression of his make and shape has remained in our memory all 
along, and to us he is still the gentleman of the party. Clean and 
hard, without a trace of lumber, he shows exquisite quality combined 
with plenty of scope. He ought to give his jockey a nice feel, too, 
seeing how his head and neck are fitted on. Bone also is of the 
biggest and best, and taken all round he should grow into a charming 
racehorse. ‘‘ That fellow has too much brains,” opines one of the 
onlookers; ‘‘I don’t care for the way he looks back at us from out 
of the corner of his eye.”” We are obliged to confess there is a good 
deal of truth in this assertion, for now we examine this point more 
closely he certainly has a roguish look, and he shoots a backward 
glance at the speaker as if taking in the gist of his remark. 

The next item on our list—and a very comprehensive one it 
has been—is to run our eye over the couple of sires located in the 
stud buildings. The first one, whom we meet on his return from 
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exercise, is a stranger to us, so we are enabled to take stock of him 
much more thoroughly where he stands than we otherwise should 
from the precincts of the doorway of his roomy box. Save for that 
tiny snip on the hind coronet, he is a whole-coloured bay with black 
points. ‘‘Must have been a rare galloper,’” we conjecture. ‘‘ He 
was all that,” we are informed. His legs show little signs of 
their hard work, for we seldom see a sire stand so truly on them. 
How bright and well he looks! It needs but a glance at his spark- 
ling eye to tell us he is full of life and spirits, and the regular daily 


A GOOD ’UN ALL OVER 


exercise imparts the glow of health to his glossy coat. His partner, 
an old acquaintance of ours from foalhood’s days, is sleeping when 
we proceed to his box, so there we leave him undisturbed. 

Our most instructive and altogether delightful visit is nearing 
its close, and as the shadows ominously lengthen we make our 
way to the yard sheltering the horses in training. The big clock 
in the centre of that block of buildings where the boys reside 
has just boomed out the hour for “stables,” so that we are in the 
nick of time to catch the trainer up, and gladly accept his cordial 
invitation to look his charges over. A truly busy scene it is. The 
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air reverberates with the clattering of buckets, the ring of forks on 
the stable floor, the swish of the sweeping brush, as well as the 
thud of rubber and wisp, these operations carried out one and all 
to the accompaniment of the hissing and blowing common only to 
grooms and stable-boys in general. On all sides are to be heard 
a chorus of ‘Now then!” ‘Come over!” ‘‘ Whoa, my girl!” 
‘Ah, would you!” and countless similar expressions of admonition 
and endearment admixed. Men and boys are to be seen bustling 
across the yard with huge forkfuls of hay and straw, others engaged 
trundling out barrows packed with used-up litter. Here and there 


ONE OF THE SIRES/‘JUST RETURNED FROM EXERCISE 


a tiny lad scurries over to the harness-room encumbered with horse 
clothing, bridle, and saddle, the girths trailing down and dangling 
about his legs at every step. All around us, too, boys are running 
over to the pump with empty buckets, and anon returning weighed 
down to one side by the full one, with unoccupied hand and arm 
outstretched in the effort to preserve their balance. Meanwhile we 
can hear the impatient whinnies of their respective charges as soon 
as footsteps approach the door, and finally the rattle of the bucket 
being set down beneath their heads. 

Accompanying the trainer on his tour of inspection throughout 
the different boxes, our first impression gained from the doorway 
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is of an animal knee-deep in the finest of wheaten straw, with the 
tiny boy who “‘does him” standing at his head. From a ring high 
up overhead in the wall the rack chain is suspended and cunningly 
entwined around the noseband before being clasped to the head collar, 
this latter device having a very deterrent effect should the horse be 
inclined to plunge or try to snap at his attendant during the process 
of strapping. The trainer having bestowed a preliminary affectionate 
pat, proceeds to run his hand down the fore legs; back tendons 
especially are subjected to a thorough examination; hoofs, too, are 
picked up, felt, and scrutinised. Next withers and under the saddle 
are gone over, and finally the hind legs submitted to a like investi- 
gation. The while he does so, past performances of the animal are 
recalled, engagements both in the near and remote future discussed, 
alternate hopes and fears expounded, until at length every horse in 
training has been seen. 

Time has fled so quickly that we can stay no longer—much as 
we should love to do so—and whilst the cob is being ‘‘ put-to,”’ all 
the party adjourn to drink good luck to stud and stable combined. 
So ends our ‘‘ Ramble through a Stud Farm,’ and with it one 
of the most enjoyable days of our life, a day that ought to remain 
green in the memory of a horse-lover for ever, as it is sure to do 
in ours. 


GAILLON AND THE LAST GRAND PRIX 
A REMINISCENCE 


BY S. GORE BROWNE 


I.—THE GAILLON HILL CLIMB, 1906 


‘*METTEZ-vous derriére le fil-de-fer! Messieurs, s’il vous plait! 
Nom d’un nom, on se moque de moi, alors? Tout le monde 
derriére la haie! Eh bien, des procés verbaux pour chacun, autant 
qu’on voudra!” At this last a timid gentleman did hastily climb 
over the hedge, tearing his clothes noisily on the wire in question. 
but as at the same time a car—a “voiture legére de tourisme,” 
panting her little heart out up the fierce slope—scattered the elderly 
official, sword, verbal processes, contraventions and all, the general 
public stayed where they were. They had come from all parts, 
in cars, in carriages, on bicycles, on foot, to watch the hill-climb, 
and neither gendarme nor soldier was going to interfere with any- 
body’s gaiety or their view of the course. 

That Sunday morning France had put on her best frock, her 
kindliest most characteristic smile, and the whole road from Rouen 
had seemed like a peep of paradise. First the Seine, sparkling in 
the sun, with her tree-covered islands, then the hills and the 
coppery beech woods, and withal the clean merry air sweeping 
away the soddenness of autumn and seeming to run beside the car 
and join with the purring exhaust in a hymn of praise. Two or 
three Norman villages, with churches as fairy-like and delicate as a 
rainbow, had flickered by, and we found ourselves at the top of the 
hill up which all the cars were to race. There Katinka, the 18 h.p. 
Rochet Schneider, had to stay, side by side with a great grey 
Renault, who doubtless bored her to tears by talking of Sisz and 
the Grand Prix for hours together, and we joined the crowd a little 
farther down the road just as the first motor bicycle came struggling 
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up the hill. A tame affair, that of the bicycles and light cars. 
But it is difficult to be dull in France, and the crowd, and the 
‘verbal processes, and a score of other things, kept one entirely 
amused. Presently our small friend the Sizaire et Naudin, dressed 
up like a toy racing car, with seats on the floor, horizontal steering 
pillar, petrol barrel behind, came up puff-puffing lustily and full 
of cheerful self-importance. Then some terrible exhibitions, gear- 
changing to make one’s heart bleed, engines knocking and propeller- 
shafts straining, while the crowd howled. In such matters a French 
crowd is to an English one as the Athenian audiences, hissing a 
false quantity on the stage, were to the Roman mobs in the circus. 
However, a de la Buire, gliding by like a swift dream, put us all in 
a good temper again. Then as the Radias swooped up the hill, one 
after another, and the cars grew bigger and faster, one said: ‘‘ By 
Jove, that’s a good performance!” or ‘‘ Rather disappointing for a 
50”; or, ‘‘That car went thundering fast!” but always without 
emotion, and for all one could see the classic hill-climb was going 
to be as dull as any English club competition, where a convenient 
formula warms the patriotic Briton’s heart by making a 6 h.p. 
Crawl-in-the-Dust the equal to a go h.p. Mercédés. 

But almost before one had got to the end of the thought, whilst 
the crowd were still straggling over the road, there was a yell of 
‘*Mon dieu, mais il file celui-la!’’ and with a rattle of exhausts, a 
blurred something, swaying and rocking, a man and a machine, 
went by in a single thin flash, leaving nothing but a puff or two 
of blue smoke and a scared look on everyone’s face to show what 
had passed. It was like nothing so much as when in South Africa 
a flash of lightning buries itself in the ground a few feet in front of 
your horse’s nose, before you have realised that there is going to 
be a thunderstorm at all. Later on we heard that the man was 
Cissac, and his speed a little over eighty miles an hour. (The 
gradient averaged one in ten.) But there was no doubt at the 
time of the effect it produced. That lasted while other bicycles and 
light racing cars, indecently naked things, swaying to and fro, with 
mechanics twined around their metal lacework, went by. But it 
was destined to be outdone. The 100 h.p. Itala, with its huge 
gleaming black cylinders, had passed, leaving one cold and unmoved, 
when a roar came from the crowd farther down the hill. A scurry 
out of the road, a quiver of excitement all along the line, and, this 
time with a thundering of eight naked exhausts, like a shell from a 
gun, Lee Guiness rocked up the road at ninety-four miles an hour, 
three feet from where one stood. That, if you like, was colossal, 
appalling. And beside it the memory of everything else fades. By 
comparison the Napier which came afterwards might have been 
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following a procession to Kensal Green, the giant Mercédés crawling 
like a suburban train. 

It will always remain in my mind the greatest speed-spectacle, 
pure and simple, I have ever witnessed, though Nazzaro’s famous 
drive at Brooklands in the summer of 1908 runs it very close. I 
suppose it was the utter unexpectedness of Lee Guiness’s per- 
formance, coupled with the narrow everyday road and the careless 
crowd, that made it so nerve shattering. 

The great road races, at any rate the later ones, always 
interested one more from the human point of view, the personality 
of the drivers, the wonderful concourse of people and cars crowding 
to watch the contest. The actual racing itself, except for an occa- 
sional thrill, became almost a side issue. Indeed, if you consider 
Brooklands, which is after all the only place where racing pure and 
simple provides an absorbing interest, as occupying the position that 
Newmarket holds in horse-racing, then one may aptly compare one 
of the great road-race scenes to Epsom on Derby Day. And I think 
that the following account of what was in reality a great interna- 
tional picnic probably represents pretty accurately the impressions 
of about ninety-nine out of the hundred thousand who gathered 
together on that July day, now more than two years ago, to watch 
the last race for the Grand Prix de l’Automobile Club de France. 


II.—CircuitT DE DIEPPE, 1908 


Imagine a large narrow-way’d town, full to suffocation of in- 
sanely cheerful French people, each of whom has purchased a motor- 
horn, and is wrapt up in the endeavour to act the part of a 100 h.p. 
racing car. Add the unceasing cry of gears and hot brakes from 
countless touring cars edging their way, a metre a minute, through 
the dense throng, split the din in half at regular intervals with the 
crackling thunder of a belated racer trying to make its way out on to 
the course, and you will have a very faint idea of the noise which 
enveloped the city of Dieppe on the 6th of July 1908. In every 
direction the crowd seems absolutely solid: in the road, on the pave- 
ments, in the restaurants, where those who have been fortunate 
enough to find seats are practically prevented from conveying their 
hardly won food to their mouths by the press of ravenous race-goers 
around and among the tables. The almost hysterical waiters 
become so many swiftly revolving comets, occasionally leaving in 
their white-aproned orbit a falling plate or a spinning glass. It is 
impossible to hear what orders are given, and as each Aristide or 
Marcel passes with full platter, the food on it is torn from him as by 
wolves, and always with laughter. Listen as you may—if you are 
so dismally inclined—and you will hear nothing but the words of 
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good temper and unbounded cheerfulness. Everybody is here for 
one purpose only, to enjoy himself, and he is not going to begin the 
evening by losing his temper over trifles like tureens of boiling con- 
sommé poured over his new Grand Prix clothes, or having to share 
his chair with a complete stranger, who may or may not be well 
perfumed with the contents of gear box or crank case. Bah! It is 
nothing, my friend. To-morrow is the Grand Prix, and it is certain 
that the magnificent Théry will uphold the honour of France as 
before. With that the flood-gates are opened and the race begins to 
discuss itself. 

Along the promenade by the sea are ranged hundreds upon 
hundreds of cars. More cars than you had imagined existed in the 
world. They bear identification marks from almost every country 
in Europe and the Americas. Packed eight, ten, twelve deep along 
the road, they gleam splendidly in the lights of passing cars, a very 
phalanx of gold. Up and down the narrow path left for the circula- 
tion of the traffic more cars tear despairingly, searching vainly for a 
resting-place. All the garages have let every inch of space weeks 
ago at impossible prices. A thousand-guinea limousine, accustomed 
to the rich seclusion of a well-appointed motor-house in Mayfair, vies 
with a grimy chassis, peopled by unclean horrors in unspeakable blue 
overalls, for the prize of a tiny front garden whose narrow entrance 
leaves lasting traces on the superfine panels of the winning limousine. 
Other pampered vehicles which have never yet been out at night 
struggle furiously to obtain the places under the lamp-posts, while 
their owners pay exorbitant sums to various uncouth individuals to 
keep their shifty eyes on them while those owners sup, if they can. 
And everywhere people fight their clamorous way into houses, 
demanding, imploring, weeping for shelter for the few hours before 
the race begins. Fabulous sums are offered for a share in a bed, 
while the merely rich stand respectfully aside to allow the quadruple 
millionaires to bid against each other for the priceless boon of an 
attic to themselves. Farther away down the coast, at places like 
Varenqville, Pourville, Ste. Marguerite, the same battle goes on. 
Many a skilful patron will be able to take as expensive a holiday as 
he pleases this year. And over it all hangs always a sound like the 
voice of war, weighing down on to the seething towns like a thunder 
cloud. 

We, with Katinka, find a small eating-house, frequented in less 
strenuous times by fishermen, now boasting among its humblest 
clients bearers of names famous in all the Courts and Stock Exchanges 
of the globe, and having with supreme luck seized a portion of the 
mountain of cutlets which is going round the room, return to the 
laughing pandemonium without and rescue Katinka from a dozen 
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people who have turned her into a temporary grand stand, from 
which they can watch the progress of the eating within, and, at 
the right moment, leap from their watch-tower on radiator and 
steering wheel, and close with a score of adversaries round the 
coveted chair. As soon as we have dislodged the last of the 
spectators, and rebent the wings so that they no longer touch the 
wheels, we commence what would be at any other time and in any 
other country a very nightmare of a drive. For two hours we 
struggle to gain the exit of the town, and finally, amidst a closing 
cadenza from a hundred horns and mouth-sirens, we issue on to the 
road which leads to the tribunes. An army of workmen are still 
labouring on these, hammering, sawing, nailing up gaudy hangings, 
strewing the road in front with dust-laying preparations. Burning 
haste envelops them, for they have but three hours at most before 
everything must be ready. We slide on gently, stretching our weary 
senses luxuriously in the comparative peace. I say comparative 
advisedly, for we are but one of a multitude of touring cars, most of 
them running with free exhausts to show their undefeated spirits, all 
making for some private place of vantage of their own finding. One 
of us has grim recollections of witnessing the last Grand Prix from a 
side road inside the circuit, and of being subsequently imprisoned for 
hours after the race till the roads were opened for traffic again. 
This time we are in luck, and at half-past two in the morning we 
come to rest in a little chemin vicinal, on the outside edge of the 
course. Here we wait during those arctic hours which precede 
the dawn, while my companion, according to his evil habit, 
having collected all the cushions and made himself entirely comfort- 
able, goes to sleep, deaf to my fervid remarks on his habits. 

Towards five o’clock there is a stir amongst the sleeping-cars 
near us—many have crept up in the dark, from Paris, Berlin, and 
other distant places—and everyone sits up and makes a perfunctory 
toilet. More cars rush swiftly down the road towards the tribunes, 
hastening with open throttle lest they should be late and lose their 
places. I find an agreeable farmer who, for a franc a head, allows 
us all to line the course in his field. Here we meet with a momen- 
tary check in the shape of a soldier of the Republic, who explains 
that his orders are to allow no cars or persons within fifty metres of 
the road. At this a terrific protest is raised, and while one voluble 
car-owner thrashes the matter out with Pioupiou, the others, we 
amongst them, hastily take up the best positions next the rails, 
and one and all announce seized engines when the soldier arrives to 
request us to retire. The end is a foregone conclusion. The 
soldier is hungry, having marched a good many kilometres; the 
cars have luncheon-baskets well-filled with good chicken, garlicky 
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sausages, and heartening red wine. A moment’s weak resistance, 
and the army is betrayed. Pioupiou accepts a handful of sand- 
wiches and a bottle of his favourite ordinaire, and the thing is done. 

A few minutes before six, just after the merciful sun has topped 
the hills in front of us and is gently thawing our frozen limbs into 
some semblance of life, a stir is felt all down the line, and soon after 
we catch the faint echo of a sound like cheering far down the road 
towards Dieppe. We look at our watches. Six o’clock. The last 
of the great road-races has begun, and the first of the cars is tearing 
towards us. We all climb on to the highest points to be found, our 
friend the venal military leaping without apology on to the roof 
of the limousine which nurtured him. Ten seconds, fifteen, twenty, 
and a dark speck appears over the top of the rise beyond. It 
disappears for a moment, and then suddenly, with a roar, Resta’s 
green Austin darts over the top of the hill to our left, and 
flashes by with a beautiful rhythmical hum of well-cut gears and 
perfectly-tuned engine. His light plume of dust has scarcely faded 
over the opposite slope when a louder roar breaks in on us, and with 
a glorious rush and sweep, its white paint and polished metal gleam- 
ing like jewels in the sun, Lautenschlager’s Mercédés follows hard on 
the greencar. And thentheycome. Car after car, faster and faster, 
till, through a storm of cheering, the great Léon Théry, clothed in 
his usual sphinx-like impassivity, flashes across our sight, bearing 
the hopes of all France on that narrow rocking machine. Close 
behind him comes poor Cissac, fated to lose his life in this great fight 
for the honour of his country. His Panhard is running fast, and we 
mark him down as one of the men in the race. For it is an extra- 
ordinary thing, but the difference in the various speeds of the cars is 
immediately apparent. None of them have as yet approached the 
pace of the first Mercédés—not even the Brasier. One or two 
slower cars pass, the Germain and the Weigel, and then there is a 
fresh outburst of cheering. A great swaying red car hurtles down 
the road, faster than anything yet, overtaking, and in one heart- 
stopping second, passing the Weigel on the rise to the right. 
Lancia—Lancia the unlucky, the man who shares with poor Albert 
Clément the title of ‘‘The Eternal Second.” His luck is appalling, 
and we dare not hope to see him round again more than once. 
Follow now the second and third strings of each team. The other 
Austins pass, both running with a wonderful steadiness which speaks 
well for their designers and tuners, but, alas! too slow to standa 
chance in this race of the giants of the world. 

And then comes a pause. All the cars have started, but the 
first ones have not yet completed a round. A battle of wits springs 
up between two limousines full of the gilded youth of Paris and the 
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light operatic stage, and the quite remarkable things they have to 
say to each other across the track keep most of us in roars of 
laughter, some of the more decorous in a state of crimson indig- 
nation, all of us interested. Everybody discovers he is hungry again, 
and the betrayed soldier climbs down from his perch to bring his 
terrible emptiness before the public. He is fed by all, chiefly with 
things which will most surely make him deadly sick. 

And so this memorable morning passes away. To tell the honest 
truth, after the first hour or two most people show signs of something 
like boredom. We have no more than a very rough idea of the pro- 
gress of the race; we have seen all we are likely to see. The pluto- 
crats in the tribunes at the finishing point are in slightly better case ; 
but it is a race against time that we are all watching, a race where, 
not field glasses, but a stop-watch is required for distinguishing 
the winner. There are no thrilling incidents on the section of the 
course which we command from our station, and, one is thankful to 
say, no accidents. It is the wickedest libel that most, or indeed 
any appreciable proportion, of the spectators at a motor-race are 
attracted there by the possibility of seeing a fatal accident, though it 
is a charge that is always being repeated. Indeed, the whole attitude 
of the press and of a section of the public towards motor-racing in 
England is marked by a hysterical squeamishness and want of 
balance, to put it mildly, which bodes ill for the nerves and the 
common sense alike of the present generation. 

At last the cars, now woefully thinned out in numbers, are 
entering on their last lap, and we go off to Dieppe to be ready 
to acclaim the winner. It is with mingled feelings that we greet 
the Mercédés victory. Sympathy with France, and more parti- 
cularly with Théry, the winner of two Gordon Bennetts, struggles 
with joy, because after so many moons the cars with surely the 
greatest reputation that cars ever had have come to their own 
again. Nobody at heart likes to see the fall of the great, and the 
Mercédés have seemed of late to totter on their high pedestal. 

And so home, driving slowly towards Havre, yawning at every 
revolution of the wheels. A fine experience, and a great day. But 
behind our pleasure is the sad thought that we have seen the last 
of the classic races, and that for the future France must sink to the 
level of the garden-party reliability trials of our own wise country. 
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MALLARDS IN MANITOBA 


BY THE HONOURABLE J. N. KIRCHHOFFER 


(His Majesty King George has enjoyed sport with Mr. Kirchhoffer in the district here 
described) 


In the early days in Manitoba, after the spring thaw, every depres- 
sion in the prairie was filled with water, and those ponds were 
thronged with ducks, which formed a welcome addition to the menu 
of the newly arrived settler. So soon, however, as the tough prairie 
sod was broken by the plough of the settler, the rains and melting 
snows sank into the cultivated ground, and now one might travel 
scores of miles without discovering a pond that would harbour a duck. 
The only really good wild-fowl shooting that can now be found is in 
the large marshes which surround the big sheets of water such as 
Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba, and in a lesser degree on Whitewater 
and Oak Lakes. 

Duck-shooting opens in Manitoba on 1 September. Then the 
summer ducks, native-bred, are found in large numbers, canvas-backs 
and mallards, pintail and widgeon, gadwall and red-heads, and best 
of all the beautiful blue-winged teal, one of the fastest and most 
sporting of flyers, and to my mind absolutely the best bird for the 
table of any of the species. 

By the middle of September a gradual migration of these birds 
to the south begins; but their places are filled by new-comers from 
the vast untrodden marshes and northern lakes, away beyond 
civilisation, that arrive with every wind from that quarter. By the 
end of September the big bulk of the teal have moved out, although 
almost till freezing-up time it is rarely that some of these beautiful 
birds may not be found in the day’s bag. Then, by the end of 
the first week in October, you notice that the canvas-backs 
and pintails are not so numerous; but by this time the bluebills or 
pochards haveappeared. The marshes abound with them, the open 
ponds are often black with them, and as long as the water remains 
open they will on most days form a considerable portion of the bag. 
The bluebill is the most sporting bird; a bold and very fast flyer, 
he decoys fearlessly, but if not killed outright is very apt to escape 
by his swift diving. Towards the end of their stay they become so 
fat that on a perfectly calm day they often find great difficulty in 
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rising from the surface of the water; but even then their diving 
capabilities are so extensive and varied that it is not by any means 
easy to get to them. 

By the middle of October the northern-bred mallards put in 
an appearance, being easily distinguished from the home-grown 
birds by their beautiful purple heads, and with widgeon, gadwall, 
and others there is a constant arrival and departure until the final 
freezing-up at the end of the first week in November. 

Lake Manitoba is an extensive inland sea about 120 miles 
long by some 50 miles wide. Around its southern boundary a large 
marsh extends with an average width of from two to three miles. 
Good shooting is to be had at many points, and the mainland is 
dotted all along with shanties and lodges belonging to the riparian 
owners ; but as with two or three exceptions the whole of it is free, 
open shooting, the birds are much harried, and I thank the fates 
which prompted me to acquire the area.in the neighbourhood of 
York Lodge by purchase, before the Government, scared by the 
popular clamour against ‘“ preservation as they have it in England,” 
decided that no more shooting areas should be sold. 

My head guide, John Atkinson, is a Scotch half-breed from the 
old Hudson Bay settlers, and is a very clever fellow. There is 
nothing about the lore of the marsh, and the habits of the birds and 
animals that are therein, that he has not got at his fingers’ ends. 
It isa rare day that one cannot get a good bag of ducks at York 
Lodge, but to have John as a guide is half the battle in securing a 
big shoot. He is a most entertaining companion. in his own line, 
and his marvellous skill in gathering the birds that have fallen 
during the flight must be seen to be appreciated. 

All the shooting is done from canoes, as there is scarcely a spot 
in the whole marsh area on which a man can stand dryshod; and 
for this reason a retriever is of no value, as he soon gets tired by 
constant swimming. In the early part of the season, besides the 
morning and evening flights, much sport is got by paddling around 
and flushing the birds out of the reeds. Later on, when the fall 
ducks have arrived, the shooting is chiefly over decoys. A good guide 
will tie the canoe up in the reeds so solidly that a sportsman can stand 
up and move about without the least danger. It is a treat to see an 
experienced guide gather the slain. Amongst these men Atkinson is 
facile princeps. The proper selection of the ‘‘hide” is one great 
point. He will choose a good bunch of reeds with a space of clear 
water in front where the decoys are set, into which the majority 
of the dead birds will fall, but a large number must still drop in the 
surrounding tall, thick rushes. For all such he seems to carry a 
chart in his head by which he can tell not only the location, 
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but the variety of each bird that has fallen. I have often shot a 
hundred or more in a flight, and I doubt if he would miss gathering 
more than one or two of the lot. But I do not get the full enjoy- 
ment of his talents. I have many friends who visit York Lodge, and 
as of course I wish them to get the best sport that is going, I have 
frequently to content myself with one of the other guides, and am 
occasionally thrown upon my own resources, when, as I am a fright- 
ful duffer at picking up, I lose many of my birds. I remember 
the opening day of last year. Two friends were out with me, and 
one of the guides failed to turn up. I sent the two that had arrived 
with my guests, while I paddled out alone. I had a lovely shoot, 
but the picking up was an awful job, and the number I must have 
lost was appalling. It was a warm morning, and when I got back to 
the lodge with eighty ducks, sixty-one of which were mallards, I 
was quite done up. 

I have had some very fine shots among my guests at York 
Lodge, but I have rarely seen them shoot up to their reputations. 
I think they will agree with me that duck-shooting is something 
sui generis, and that even the best of them require considerable 
practice before they can do themselves justice. I don’t think anyone 
has ever shot for a record at York Lodge, but there have been very 
many good bags made. One of the best that I can recollect was 
when Lord Minto, who visited me very regularly during his term of 
office, killed 124 ducks in the morning and 96 in the evening flight 
of the same day. 

Of course, during the twenty years that I have been shooting 
on this marsh, it goes without saying that I have had many 
good shoots. A particularly enjoyable one was the last morning 
of the recent season. The previous week Lord Lanesborough and 
Mr. Leveson-Gower had run up from Ottawa, and we had a merry 
time, getting 600 ducks on Thursday, Friday, and the morning of 
Saturday. As I had to leave for the capital the following week, 
I thought my shooting for the season was over. A hurried call to 
Winnipeg on Tuesday made me decide otherwise, and I wired John 
that I would drop off the evening train, telling him to meet me at the 
landing. On arriving there we paddled across the four miles to the 
lodge in pitchy darkness, John, however, steering through the tortuous 
channels as though they were electric-lighted. It froze during the 
night, and we had to break thin ice to get out in the morning, but we 
were safely tied up in our hide before dawn. I had brought out 
300 cartridges, which I thought would be enough for a morning’s 
shoot. It was a perfectly calm day, and the bright sun soon melted 
the ice. With the first peep of daylight the ducks began to arrive, 
all varieties, but I had decided to shoot only at mallards. The 
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early stragglers flew very high in the still air, and I had to do some tall 
shooting, but as the day wore on they came thick and fast. At nine 
o’clock the pond was covered with dead ducks floating among the 
decoys and looking so much like a mob of birds feeding that every 
mallard that came in sight seemed to want to come to my pond. 
But I had then only 50 cartridges left, so I sent John overboard in 
his long waders to pick up many birds that had fallen in the island 
of rushes in which we were concealed. This he did, throwing them 
over into the open channel behind to be picked up as we passed out. 
It did not take long, however, to exhaust my ammunition, and before 
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CARTOON WHICH APPEARED IN THE ‘‘ TORONTO HERALD ’’ HEADED 
‘“TWO DAYS OF SOLID ENJOYMENT” 


he returned I had been standing up for some time watching the birds 
passing, in single spies and whole battalions, affording what appeared 
to me to be the easiest shots of the day, and seemingly almost dis- 
regarding my presence, as though they knew I carried an empty gun. 

We picked up 131 mallards, and I was safely on my way home 
at ten o’clock. This was my record day of mallards. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


WitH BoaT AND GUN IN THE YANGTZE VALLEY. By Henling 
Thomas Wade, with special chapters by valued contributors. 
Shanghai, 


It appears to have been lately realised what an infinity of sport 
is to be enjoyed in China, and we may perhaps claim that various 
articles in this magazine by the late W. J. Brooke—who was cruelly 
murdered in the course of his travels—and others, have largely 
contributed to the knowledge. All sorts of birds and beasts may be 
encountered in China, from the tiger to the snipe; but it is not of 
big game that Mr. Wade and his colleagues have much to say, 
though one of the chapters does include the pig and deer. It is 
rather with the shot-gun than with the rifle that the writers deal. 
What is called a partridge does not very closely resemble the bird 
of that name we know so well in England; but the pheasant is, of 
course, of Asiatic origin; quail, woodcook and snipe are common to 
Europe and Asia—that is to say, birds differing little, if at all, from 
ours are found in the Yangtze Valley together with other fowl with 
which we are not acquainted. The valley seems, indeed, to be 
quite a paradise for sportsmen, and Englishmen who are exiled to 
China are not without consolation. 

Most men shoot over dogs; in their absence birds can be walked 
up with the aid of a coolie or two as beaters. Mr. George Lanning, 
late Head Master of the Shanghai Public School, declares that 
“if you happen about Christmas-time upon a few patches of late 
paddy still standing, some very pretty shooting will most likely be 
in store for you; but whatever particular quarry you have in view, 
a shooting trip in mid-winter in this part of China is an outing 
which cannot be beaten. As a rule, the weather is as perfect as if 
man himself had made it to order. And more so. Cloudless days, 
sunny with almost summer warmth, so warm that butterflies forget 
the season and come out to be admired; starry nights, cold and 
frosty, and so still that watch-dogs a mile apart answer each other 
from village to village.” 

One of the chapters is about ‘‘Some Chinese Methods of 
Shooting and Attracting Game." These have been practised since 
long before the Christian Era; indeed, there is record of King Tang 
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using the drag-net for birds in the year 1766 B.c. It is said that 
gunpowder was invented in China, though when we read of “‘shooting”’ 
it seems to mean with bows and arrows. Large parties were 
organised under the control of a “‘ Chief,” who was so distinguished 
by reason of his good marksmanship. When after big game the 
sportsman who killed a male was termed “‘ King” and the killer of 
a female was termed ‘ Prince.” ‘‘ Besides his large retinue the 
wealthy sportsman was accompanied by any number of hunting 
dogs; the chiefs rode on fleet horses, their attendants being 
clothed in garments as closely approximating as possible to the 
colour of the trees and grass,” as nowadays in this country we 
wear tweeds which are not likely to be conspicuous in the field. 
Some of these attendants carried swords, others sticks, spears, and 
other weapons; the beaters flogged the bushes and set the game 
afoot: their one idea was to drive animals into carefully hidden 
pit-falls. A common way of killing birds was-—and, as in many 
cases things do not alter in China, very likely is—with a cross-bow 
and small peebles; and certainly those who are successful with such 
weapons must rank as fine shots, though it is not to be understood 
that the birds were killed flying. 

One method of catching wild-ducks described and illustrated is 
peculiarly quaint. The writer of this chapter states that on a cold 
December day, some seven miles from the walled city of Kingtang, 
he saw a man beckoning to him, and on approaching was begged 
not to shoot some ducks which were on the pond. The narrator 
waited to see what happened. After some time the man’s friend 
appeared, wearing a large bamboo collar or cangue, and carrying a 
basket containing a few wires and three tame ducks secured together 
by a string. He was dressed in goat-skin, with the wool inside; his 
stockings were stitched to the clothing and so oiled as to be nearly 
waterproof. Thus accoutred he walked into the water, using the 
cangue as a float. On his hat were placed bunches of grass, and on 
the cangue two or three decoy ducks. He slowly approached the 
wild-fowl, and when near enough, dexterously catching the unsus- 
picious duck by the leg, was enabled to gather nearly the whole 
lot. Probably no man in the world but the Chinese fowler would 
enter the water up to his neck in the coldest weather to shoot duck. 
But these hardy sportsmen do not hesitate. They sometimes 
provide themselves with a light wooden frame, rather like a small 
punt, which supports the gingal, as the gun is called; the fowler 
lets the frame float in front of him, he following, being con- 
cealed by bunches of grass and weed stuck in his hat, and he fires 
into the brown when near enough. Deer are sometimes shot, but 
more often driven into nets. According to the writer of the chapter 
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from which this information is obtained, gunpowder was first used in 
the manufacture of fireworks during the reign of the Emperor 
Ientsung, of the Sung Dynasty, A.p. 1020, but it was not employed 
in warfare till some five centuries later. 

Another of Mr. Wade’s contributors, Mr. W. H. Carles, 
C.M.G., late H.M.’s Consul in China, describes a remarkable 
occurrence. His bag one day consisted of three brace of pheasants, 
a hare, a few snipe, a couple of woodcock, and twenty-one fish! 
‘‘These last were the result of an extraordinary shot,” Mr. Carles 
writes. ‘‘I was walking on a high bank beside a frozen stream 
when one of the coolies pointed to a number of fish swimming under 
the ice. Without stopping to think I fired my right barrel, and this 
produced a remarkable result, for from a hole of about two feet in 
diameter made by the shot a perfect jet of fish was blown a yard 
high. Concussion with the down-forced ice had either killed or 
stunned them, and they rebounded, as it were, from the shock. A few 
only showed traces of shot ; twenty-one were secured by the coolies, 
but many more were carried away by the stream beneath the ice.” 

One of the marvels of China is the Hangchow bore. The 
height of this is differently estimated. One observer gives it at 
26 to 30 ft., and it continues for a distance of fourteen or fifteen 
miles. There are two bores every day for the whole twelve months, 
and for some unaccountable reason they are at their highest on the 
eighteenth day of the eighth moon, or three days after the full moon 
of September. We have found this book exceptionally interesting. 
It does not seem to have been published in England; the imprint is 
that of the Shanghai Mercury, Shanghai. 


THE SAGA OF THE SUNBEAM. By Horace G. Hutchinson. _ Illus- 
strated. London: Longmans, Green & Company. IgII. 


A very well-known book of travel is the late Lady Brassey’s 
Voyage in the Sunbeam. Mr. Horace Hutchinson, so familiar to 
readers as a writer on golf, as also on Natural History, was 
privileged to be Lord Brassey’s guest during an expedition from 
Dover to Iceland, thence to Montreal and back to Dover, and this 
book contains the account of another voyage in the Sunbeam, to- 
gether with much about the countries visited. 

Iceland scarcely seems to be an attractive country. The houses 
in Reykjavik are almost entirely of corrugated iron sent out from 
Birmingham, and no architectural skill can make them picturesque, 
particularly as in Iceland there are no trees. But Mr. Hutchinson 
took kindly to the people, and was delighted with the ponies, which 
he describes as ‘‘ human little beasts, very understanding and 
friendly and ready to go all day.” Their progress is an amble; 
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they do not trot, and the riders, instead of riding, swing with the 
motion of the little creatures. 

On the voyage from Iceland to Newfoundland the Sunbeam 
encountered such bad weather that one of the oldest hands on board, 
who had “ followed the sea’’ as man and boy for the best part of fifty 
years and had never known mal de mer before, had a first experience 
of its sufferings. Mr. Hutchinson himself is an extraordinarily good 
sailor, for he, together with Lord Brassey and one other, made up 
the dinner party that evening ; and he describes the extreme difficulty 
of conveying the food to his mouth. Newfoundland is the country 
of the cod-fish. When a Newfoundlander speaks of “fish” he 
invariably means cod; if he has to mention a salmon, or anything 
else, he specially distinguishes it by its name. One arm of the se. 
here is specially called Badger Bay, in consequence of the number 
of those creatures found there, but the reference to sport is chiefly 
to birds. There is one which the author says ‘they call a par- 
tridge,”’ also ryper, ptarmigan, snipe, and wild-fowl, amongst others. 
‘* As for the caribou, it may interest a head-hunter to kill one with 
a good show of horn; but the sport of the affair, according to all 
those to whom it no longer makes appeal as a novelty, is about on 
a level with hiding behind a hedge and shooting one by one ‘the 
lowing herd’ as they ‘ wind slowly o’er the lea.’”’ 

One of the sights of Newfoundland is the town which Messrs. 
Harmsworth have lately established at Grand Falls, where some 
two thousand workmen are employed in making paper for the Daily 
Mail and the Daily Mirror. The description of the origin of this 
huge industry must be quoted. Mr. Bethune hai been com- 
missioned, it appears, to find a place where timber could be 
converted into the pulp from which paper is manufactured, and 
where also power could be obtained from some local Niagara. 
**Mr. Bethune, after surveying the world from China to Peru, said 
to Lord Northcliffe, ‘I have found the place you want.’ One of the 
Harmsworth Brothers came out to see it. He sat on the bank— 
probably very much bitten by mosquitoes—above the grand and 
glorious Falls, and smoked a cigarettte. ‘Well,’ he said to 
Mr. Bethune, ‘you tell me you have here the raw material, and 
that you also have the power for its conversion into paper. That is 
good enough for me. I will provide the money; you do the rest !’”’ 
The rest was promptly done, about a million and a half of money 
being provided. Messrs. Harmsworth own some four thousand square 
miles, but at present this only provides about a third of the immense 
amount of paper annually required for the two journals mentioned. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s pleasant, easy style is too well known to need 
new commendation. 
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THE EncycLop2#p1A BRITANNICA. Eleventh Edition. Cambridge 
Press. 


No greater mistake could be made with regard to the Encyclo- 
pzedia than to suppose that it is dull reading. There are, of course, 
many serious subjects, which have had to be treated seriously ; but 
there are many pages, innumerable ones indeed, which are nothing 
if not entertaining. To readers of this magazine who are un- 
acquainted with the Encyclopedia, one of the most marvellous 
productions in the history of literature, we may specially and very 
particularly commend the articles on sport and games. To these 
great attention has been devoted, and perhaps it is needless to say 
that the writers are the very best men who could possibly have been 
selected. Athletic Sports, Baseball, Billiards, Bowling, Canoeing, 
Chess, Coursing, Cricket, Croquet, Curling, Cycling, Falconry, 
Fencing, Football, Golf, Gymnastics, Horse-racing, Horsemanship, 
Hunting, Lacrosse, Lawn Tennis, Mountaineering, Pig-sticking, 
Polo, Rackets, Riding, Roulette, Shooting, Skating, Skiing, Steeple- 
chasing, Swimming, Tennis, Yachting, are only a few of the subjects 
treated at length ; such trifles as Children’s Games, Diabolo, Domi- 
noes and Draughts, Hop-scotch, Patience, Puzzles, Riddles, Skittles, 
even Spilikins, find a place in the work. Until one has seen the 
new volume it is impossible to realise what an enormous quaatity of 
material—in consequence of the employment of the new India 
paper—has been presented in light and convenient form. If these 
articles were taken out and published separately they would form 
by far the completest work on the subject of Sports and Pastimes 
ever put together. 


STUDIES IN THE ART OF RaT-CATCHING. By H. C. Barclay. 
London: John Murray. 

Mr. Barclay, the son of a worthy country parson, sought an 
occupation in life. For some time he thought he would like to be a 
Bishop, and he is still of opinion that he would have made a good 
one; he also wondered whether he would not become a Judge or a 
General; but at length, with the modest capital of five shillings and 
a mongrel terrier, he began his career as a Rat Catcher. Most 
assuredly it is an occupation which would not attract everybody, but 
we are glad that Mr. Barclay took to it, because—incidentally we 
may remark that we loathe rats and would do anything to aid in 
their extérmination—it has enabled Mr. Barclay to write a very 
cheery and entertaining little volume. There is a good deal in it 
which does not refer to rats—a chapter, for instance, about rabbit- 
catching, three about the seaside. Mr. Barclay has a knack of 
giving interest to whatever he discusses. 
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For the young man with only a moderate capital no doubt Canada at this time 
offers greater inducements than any other part of the world. Whether as a farmer in 
the North-West Provinces, or as a fruit-grower in the less rigorous climate of British 
Columbia, an Englishman, if he dces not mind hard werk and likes a healthy out-of-door 
life, he can make a home for himself and at the same time feel assured that he hasa 
certainty of realising a handsome return on his investment. The Selected Canada 
Lands, Ltd., 14-20 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C., are dealing with some of the choicest 
wheat land in Saskatchewan, and have also the best fruit land on the Koctenay Lake, 
British Columbia, under their control. There is not a more delightful country in 
the world than British Columbia in which to make a home. The climate is perfect, 
the scenery is magnificent, and the soil most fertile; as for sport, the finest fishing in 
the world can be had for nothing in the lakes and rivers, and there is plenty of 
game in the mountains. Kootenay Lake is perhaps the most attractive of the various 
districts in which to settle, and fruit-growing is probably the most profitable business 
to take up, a ten-acre orchard of apple-trees producing, when fully matured, from 
£500 to {1,000 per annum. Buyers from this company are not asked to pay for their 
land until they, or their agents, have seen it for themselves, so that the proposition we 
should imagine will appeal to those desirous of acquiring land in the Dominion. 

One of the favourite songs of a bygone generation was entitled ‘‘Oh! would I were 
abird!”’ the writer little guessing that in a few years’ time the aspiration might be so 
far fulfilled as to enable humanity to fly through space. Those who have the adventu- 
rous desire, even though they have not studied the art, may gratify it by application to 
Messrs. Geach, Hawker & Co., of 166 Piccadilly. The firm was established as Auto- 
mobile Consulting Agents, and it has made a reputation by satisfying its numerous 
clients ; but it also acts as agent to Mr. Sopwith, needless to say one of the best-known 
and expertest of aviators, and those who aspire to the clouds—which seems an extrava- 
gant expression, but really is not so—may make arrangements for flying with Mr. Sop- 
with on application to 166 Piccadilly. 

Messrs. W. G. Clarke & Sons, of London and Liverpool, have recently been 
honoured with the Royal Warrant of appointment to His Majesty King George V. The 
improvements this firm have made in the preparation of animal foods during the last 
half-century have gone far to revolutionise the feeding of dogs and game. Messrs. 
Clarke held a similar appointment from the late King Edward VII and Queen Victoria. 

We speak of Mr. Louis Coen’s cigars and cigarettes from an experience of a good 
many years, and the extension of his business from 88 Piccadilly to four other estab- 
lishments in London and to one in Brighton is sufficiently significant. The choice cigars 
are what they profess to be, and those who seek economy and can smoke Borneo to- 
bacco may obtain what seems extraordinarily good value for money. Many critical 
cigarette smokers prefer ‘‘ Royal Beauties’’ to all others, and Mr. Coen has just 
introduced a sensible and sanitary invention in the shape of what is called a ‘‘ Health 
Cigarette. This has a cardboard mouthpiece, over which a linen mesh is tightly 
stretched. Nicotine and other substances which in ordinary circumstances are often 
inhaled are thus excluded. 

The ascendancy of golf is made evident when the inventor of a worm-killing 
compound—Turner’s Patent Worm Killer—announces it under the auspices of ‘‘ The 
True Putt Company” (Loudwater, Bucks.). The inference is that it will be chiefly 
serviceable for golf greens, and it will be welcome to those golfers who pursuade them- 
selves that they lose holes by reason of the inequalities of the green due to worms. It 
is, of course, useful for all lawns, and ten shillings worth is said to clear 500 yards. 
Perhaps nothing looks more shabby than an ill-kept grass plot, which is calculated, 
indeed, to get on the nerves of those who continually look out upon it; and here is an 
economical remedy. 


A waterproof coat for 14s. 9d. is certainly something more than cheap if it is any- 
thing like a really useful garment, and we are assured that the waterproofs of Moorhouse, 
Ltd., Wellington Mills, Padiham, Lancashire, are all that the makers profess them to be. 
Directions for self-measurement and information may be obtained from the works. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
tishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except 
under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using 
anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the April competition will be announced in the 
June issue. 


THE FEBRUARY COMPETITION 


The prize in the February competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. T. N. James, Lieutenant R.N., 
H.M.S. Enchantress, Portsmouth; Mr. A. C. Trench, Lieutenant 
R.E., Manora, Sind, India; Mr. E. R. Hoare, The Timbralls, Eton 
College; Mr. Arthur J. Davis, Cambridge; Mr. J. Benskin, R.E. 
Mess, Roberts Heights, Transvaal; Mrs. Marriott Smith, Hydera- 
bad,, Sind, India; Mr. W. R, T. Tuckey, Tientsin, China; Mr. T. B. 
Wilson, Lancaster Gate, W.; Mr. E. Smith, Kent House, East- 
bourne; and Miss Vida Hay, Shandon Court, Tunbridge Wells. 
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D. MAHER PARADING IN A SKI-JORING RACK, ST. MORITZ 


Photograph by Mr. T. N. James, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. Enchantress, Portsmouth 


TO GROUND—WITH THE ERIDGE FOXHOUNDS 


Photograph by Commander D. F. Vines, R.I.M., Tunbridge Wells 
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TOMTITS RACING IN KARACHI 
Photograph by Mr. A. C. Trench, Lieutenant R.E., Manora, Sind, India 


EASTBOURNE UV. IPSWICH-—PLAYED ON THE SAFFRONS GROUND, EASTBOURNE 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 
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CAMEL SOWARS, 8TH CAVALRY 


Photograph by Captain C. B. Mansfield, 8th Cavalry, Umballa, India 


SCHOOLING OVER A SINGLE POLE 


Photograph by Miss Owen, The Knoll, Bickley Park, Kent 
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START FOR THE SCHOOL MILE AT ETON, FEBRUARY IQII 


Photograph by Mr. E. R. Hoare, The Timbralls, Eton College 


CAMBRIDGE CREW (1911) HAVING THEIR LAST ROW ON THE HOME WATERS AT ELY 


Photograph by Mr. Arthur ]. Davis, Cambridge 
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THE CROWN PRINCE PLAYING POLO AT LUCKNOW 
The Crown Prince is second from the lefi of picture 


Photograph by Mr. D. Pofe, Lieutenant 8th Hussars, Lucknow 


ELEPHANT SHOT CLOSE TO FORT MAGUIRE IN NYASALAND 


The picture gives a very good idea of a full-grown African elephant. Usually the beast rolls over on his 
side, but this dropped in a natural position (as shown) at the first shot, which entered the brain. 


Shot and photographed by Mr. J. Benskin, R.E. Mess, Roberts Heights, Transvaal 
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BOATS LINING OUT FOR A DUCK DRIVE ON MANCHA LAKE, SIND 


Photograph by Mrs. Marriott Smith, Hyderabad, Sind, India 


CHINESE HAWKERS NEAR TO THE CITY OF LANCHOU-FU, PROVINCE OF KANSUH, 
WESTERN CHINA 


The birds are trained to hunt hares, duck, etc. 


Photograph by Mr. W. R. T. Tuckey, Tientsin, China 
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NECK AND NECK AT THE LAST FENCE, SANDOWN PARK 


Photograph by Mr. T. B. Wilson, Lancaster Gate, W. 


PREPARING FOR PAIR TROTTING RACE, ST. MORITZ 


Photograph by Mr. T. H. James, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. Enchantress, Portsmouth 
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FISHING PARTY OF GILYAKS, NATIVES OF SAGHALIN 


Photograph by Mr. W. R. T. Tuckey, Tientsin, China 


A GOAL—TWO TEAMS FROM H.M.S. ‘‘SWIFTSURE’’ PLAYING ON THE NAVAL 
GROUND AT GIBRALTAR 


Photograph by Mrs. A. G. Smith, Sheerness 
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A YACHT RACE IN TABLE BAY—NEARING THE FINISH 
Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 


OUT WITH LADY SLADE’S HARRIERS—LEADING A YOUNGSTER DOWN A STEEP 


HILLSIDE ON THE POLDEN HILLS 
Photograph by Mrs. Carne Williams, North Petherton, Bridgwater 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOL RUGBY FOOTBALL AT EASTBOURNE—ST. ANTHONY’S Uv. KENT HOUSE 


Photograph by Mr. E. Smith, Kent House, Eastbourne 


HADLOW HARRIERS LEAVING PENSHURST VILLAGE 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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YACHT-RACING IN HONG KONG—‘‘CHINESE-RIGGED CUTTERS’’ MANGUVRING FOR A START 
Photograph by Mr. G. H. Cleaves, Sergeant R.G.A., Victoria Barracks, Hong Kong, South China 


SALMON LEAPING AT GLENFINNAN, INVERNESS-SHIRE 
Photograph by Miss Vida Hay, Shandon Court, Tunbridge Wells 
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